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CHAPTER I. 

The other day I heard that the owner of a certain 
old castle had ordered workmen to cut the roots of 
the ivy which for many centuries has nearly covered 
with a mantle of dark beauty the ruin of its grand 
old keep, with a view to prevent the structure from 
going further to decay. What other acts of bar- 
barism may be used to destroy the reverend beauty 
of the old pile I know not, but this was enough to 
rouse within me very sincere indignation and regret, 
besides taking me back to the time when I lived 
almost under the shadow of the old ivy-covered 
keep, crowning the hill-top with the venerable 
beauty of more than a thousand years. 

Such a quaint old town it was that clustered on 
the hill-side under the castle walls. All the houses 
of warm red brick, the tints mellowed with age, and 
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the tall roofs of lichen-crusted tiles. Such delightful 
old gardens behind them, all sloping in one direc- 
tion or another — for I question if any of the houses 
were built on level ground — with high, thick walls 
shutting in trees of ancient date, and generally a 
thick growth of shrubs, holly, laurel, and laurus- 
tinus, with their glossy leaves. And how black 
and rich the mould was, and how round and abun- 
dant the well-clipped box-edgings of the flower- 
borders ! 

In our own garden there was a large bay-tree, 
from one of whose branches hung the swing wherein 
I spent many dreamy hours in my childhood ; the^ 
gentle, easy motion to and fro encouraging the 
wondering moods in which I indulged a great deal 
too much for my own comfort, but which, as I had 
the misfortune to be an only child, with no one to 
care about what I thought or to sympathise with 
me in any way, I indulged without interruption, 
weaving wonderful and utterly impossible romances 
in my young brain, and growing up with very out- 
of-the-way notions on most subjects. 

It seems almost wrong, too, to say that I had no 
one to sympathise with me, for my dear grandfather 
would let me run on for an hour at a time with my 
questions, and never laugh at me, or tell me not to 
talk nonsense. But still he was very unsatisfying, 
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inasmuch as he would own himself as puzzled on 
many subjects as I was ; and, being of a specula- 
tive turn of mind himself, never felt quite at liberty 
to give any positive answers to my questions, which 
I know now must have been often of an utterly be- 
wildering nature. And his " Don't trouble your 
little head, Dolly, with what no one can under- 
stand," only made me wonder more ; for it seemed 
so odd to be living in a world, and yet to know so 
little about the working of it. 

The dear, kind old man ! It seems but yester- 
day since I used to sit on his knee, and look into 
those dark, dreamy eyes of his, and think of all the 
wonderful things I would do for him when* I grew up, 
not realising that he might then very probably no 
longer need the devotion I proposed to myself, and 
quite overlooking the fact that to be all I could to 
him then in the living, real present would be the 
truest service I could render. Yet he seemed very 
old to me then, for sixty-five is a very advanced 
age to the childish mind, and I remember thinking 
my own seven years had stretched over an almost 
interminable period, whereof the beginning was lost 
in the mists of obscurity. 

I recollect one evening in particular at that time 
It was in March, and we — my aunt Monica, my 
f^ndfather, and I — ^were in his study after tea, I 
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on my favourite perch on his knee, where I always 
felt secure from the snubbings of which (in justice 
to Aunt Monica) I must own I always had 
my full share ; and, as usual, I was plying him 
with every imaginable query which suggested itself 
to my mind, when he took a resolution which 
seemed to me very sudden and uncalled for. I 
suppose I had driven him to the verge of distrac- 
tion, for when I gave utterance to a question which 
had so often presented itself to my mind as to be 
quite familiar to me, in the words, " I wonder who 
made God ? I wonder if He made Himself?" he 
said suddenly, and, as it seemed to me, most irre- 
levantly, " Monica ! this child must go to school." 

" Nonsense ! father. Have a governess for her : 
that would be the best thing." 

"I hate a governess in the house," said my 
grandfather. 

Now this seemed to me so very strange. I had 
always been told it was wrong to hate any one, 
and yet here was my grandfather — the personifica- 
tion to me of all things good and Christian — saying 
that he hated a governess in the house. But I for- 
bore to express my astonishment. 

" It is hateful on all accounts," he went on, very 
much as if he had read my thoughts. " If she is 
made one of the family, then good-bye to all 
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privacy and comfort ; and if she is shut up in the 
schoolroom, then what a weight upon one's con- 
science she is : solitary confinement, and so forth, 
No ! no ! that won't do." 

"But she would not be solitary," said Aunt 
Monica. " She would sleep in Dorothy's room and 
dress her ; then she would of course be with us at 
meals, but afterwards there would be lessons and 
walks. You could not call her lonely with not a 
moment to herself" 

" I would rather be a galley-slave at once," said 
my grandfather. 

Hereupon I burst into tears. 

" Why, what's the matter now .?" he said, gently 
drawing my head to its favourite resting-place, 
from which — when I was not crying — I used to 
contemplate with admiration the beautiful hem- 
stitching on the frills of his shirt-front. " What's 
the matter now, my pet T 

" Am I so — so very dreadful, grandpapa, that — 
that to be always with me would be worse than 
being a galley-slave .?" I managed to get out between 
my sobs. "Aunt Monica says I am a dreadful 
child, but I didn't know I was so bad as that. I 
wish — I wish — oh ! I do wish I were dead !" 

" Nonsense, Dolly ! You take things so seriously, 
child. It is one of the things you can't under- 
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Stand ; but you are not to blame for it," he added, 
stroking my hair. 

" There are so many things I can't understand^" 

1 sobbed. " I wish I could ; everything seems as 
it does when Bridget goes down in the morning, 
and I can't make out anything in the room." 

" Twilight ? Yes, that's what we grope about in 
mostly," said my grandfather. " Never mind ! this 
world is not everything," he added, as if to himself. 

" But about the governess .?" said Aunt Monica. 

" She shall go to Miss Minchin's," said my grand- 
father. 

" Nonsense !" 

" I was never more serious in my life." 

There was a long pause, during which in the 
silence Aunt Monica's knitting-needles clicked 
with great energy, and I felt my grandfather's left 
arm close round me, as it did sometimes for no 
apparent reason. I was still feeling hurt and 
miserable at the idea of what a terrible punishment 
I should be to a governess, and the tears were 
falling quietly on the spotless shirt-front against 
which I leant; but I said nothing. I had that full 
confidence in my grandfather which was the result 
of my long life of seven years* experience, and I 
knew he would do what was kindest and best for 
me. The silence was broken at last by an expres- 
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sion of disgust from Aunt Monica, which took the 
form of a sentence, hissed out from between her 
teeth : 

" The associates she will meet with !" 

" They will do her no harm." 

" That is all you know about it ! An inquisitive, 
curious child like that will pick up an amount of 
evil which a lifetime will be too short to eradicate," 
she said, knitting faster than ever. 

I was accustomed to be snubbed, and to be con- 
sidered by Aunt Monica of all naughty children the 
naughtiest; but, nevertheless, such an openly ex- 
pressed opinion always hurt me, and made me wish 
I had a mother who would love me in spite of my 
faults. 

" I wish I could die ! oh, I wish I could die !" I 
sobbed passionately. " I can't think why I was 
ever born !" 

" Hush ! Don't be so wicked !" said Aunt 
Monica. 

But my grandfather only held me closer to him, 
and said gently, " My Dorothea must not talk like 
that." 

I understood what he meant to assure me of; 
indeed he never called me by my full name except 
at moments when he was himself feeling deeply. 
Ever since he had told me the meaning of my 
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name, I had experienced a thrill of intense happi- 
ness when he used it, for I knew he felt I was 
God's gift to him. The word came like a gleam of 
sunlight across the cloudy sky of my life, and I 
said no more ; only I listened intently to what 
passed between him and Aunt Monica. 

"A school might be the best place for her, if 
there happened to be one fit for her, with a lady 
at the head, and pupils she might mix with — not 
butchers' and bakers' children like Miss Minchin's." 

*• She will get no harm," said my grandfather. 

" She is a Dissenter, too," said Aunt Monica, as 

if this must settle the matter. 

" She is a very worthy woman," said my grand- 
father, "and I shall call upon her myself. It is 
quite time something was done for the child." 

" She can read," said Aunt Monica, " not badly 
for a girl of her age, and she could do better if she 

chose." 

This was one of the unjust opinions which 
troubled me as a child. Aunt Monica never gave 
me credit for doing my best. Whether she 
thought praise would make me conceited, I cannot 
say ; certainly she never tried me with it. Some- 
thing in me always rebelled against injustice, and 
I said hastily, " I can write too, Aunt Monica ! 
You forget that !" 
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"Yes, I know you can write, Dorothy; but I 
wonder you are not ashamed to own it/* 

Now, I always failed to see the shame in con- 
nection with my being able to write, which Aunt 
Monica always attached to it. Certainly, I had 
taught myself, but I had not done it in any deceit- 
ful spirit, though it was, perhaps, presumptuous in 
me to do anything which she had not ordered me 
to do. Still, I know I had a very sensitive con- 
science, and as it had left me quite undisturbed 
while mastering in private — on odd slips of paper 
and on my slate — the mysteries of caligraphy, I 
cannot think that I was really doing wrong. She 
had never forbidden me to learn, only she had 
refused to teach me, and as I was always possessed 
with the idea that everything she did for me was a 
trouble to her, I had applied the remedy in my 
own hands, and taught myself. 

It was an odd kind of writing, certainly, and I 
held my pen after a fashion peculiar to myself, but 
I could write ; and I felt she was underrating my 
acquirements when she mentioned being able to 
read as the sum total. 

Poor Aunt Monica ! I suppose I was a dreadful 
trouble to her, and perhaps as there was no tie of 
relationship between us, it was scarcely likely she 
should feel much natural love for me. My grand- 
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told me, I gathered that he gave that up and went 
on the stage under an assumed name. He made 
a runaway marriage with a clergyman's daughter, 
and in less than a year he died. 

Soon afterwards, I, a motherless baby of five 
• days, was sent to my grandfather under Bridget's 
care, and he had had the charge of me ever since. 
He chose my name for me, and henceforward all 
his hopes and happiness (so far as human hopes 
and happiness go) centred in me. Perhaps it was 
not to be wondered at that, his step-daughter should 
be jealous. She always seemed to me a great age, 
but I do not believe in reality she was more than 
forty at the time of which I am writing, when I 
was seven, and it was thought expedient to send 
me to school. 

Of course at that early stage of my existence I 
knew nothing of my parents ; .1 was nearly grown 
up before Bridget told me what I have just re- 
corded. When I was a child, a cloud of mystery 
enshrouded all relating to the mother I cried for in 
the dark nights when I could not sleep, and the 
father whom I had never seen. I had endless fancies 
about them, but any attempt to learn anything re- 
specting them was instantly quenched by Aunt 
Monica; so that, added to the mystery, there was 
an indefinable idea of something wrong, which had 
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the effect of making me feel as if my very exist- 
•ence was a thing to be regretted, if not actually 
wicked in itself. 

Sometimes, as I look back upon the little in- 
quisitive, restless, but intensely loving child weaving 
all sorts of mysteries in her lonely mind, I forget 
that it was myself, and feel a pity for her and a 
longing to comfort and help her. Then I suddenly 
remember that I am the same restless, inquisitive 
being that fought so resolutely with the darkness 
and would not be quieted ; and that all the years 
which have passed since then have failed to render 
tny heart less loving, if perhaps less impetuous, 
than when my Aunt Monica's openly expressed 
dislike and horror of me wounded me till I blindly 
wished myself dead, for that in one's childhood 
seems the remedy for all things. 

Yet I was inconsistent too ; for I used to think 
sometimes about dying till the thought drove sleep 
away from me, and in the darkness I could almost 
hear my heart beat, as I lay with tightly-closed 
eyes, fearing I knew not what, and saying over and 
over again the "Evening Hymn" in a vain attempt 
to quiet myself. But it would not soothe me. 
The "powers of darkness," of which one verse 
spoke, took frightful shapes in my imagination, 
and certainly molested my waking moments, while 
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I entirely misunderstood two lines from one of the 
verses : 

^* Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed." 

It was years before I grasped the meaning of it — 
that the thing desirable was that the thought of the 
grave should have no more terror in it than the 
bed whereon each night I lay down to rest. To 
my mind, it was a prayer that I might dread the 
grave which in size was as little as my bed, and sa 
a horror came over me whenever I used the words. 
But that was only at night. 

In the daytime I loved to wander among the old 
grey tombs and long green mounds in the church-^ 
yard ; and think how quiet it was, and try to fancy 
how it would be to lie there so still while the birds 
sang overhead and the sun shone, and the flowers 
grew and blossomed, and from the old church 
tower the clock chimed the quarters with a mellow 
sound of music on the peaceful air. 

I have never met with another churchyard like 
that at Wimberley. It was large, but it only lay 
on the south and west of the church. It was en- 
closed in a stone wall, above which rose a quick-set 
hedge, whose perfection of roundness I have never 
seen equalled. Tall trees, sycamores and elms for 
the most part, but mixed with them, laburnums,. 
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mountain-ash, copper-beech, and hawthorn, both 
pink and white, grew above this hedge, and the 
very entrance was picturesque; for the trees on 
either side bent over and made a natural archway- 
above the gate through which we passed into the 
churchyard. 

The church itself was a beautiful old building, 
rich with carving and tracery of a bygone age, 
but the interior was disfigured by hideous galleries, 
square pews, and other enormities. Nevertheless I 
grew to love even the ugliness as part of the 
church at whose font I was christened, and within 
whose walls I first worshipped. 

Memories come back to me of the " Morning 
Hymn" sung at broad noonday, when the sun 
was far advanced on his daily stage of duty ; and I 
never hear " Rockingham " without a vision of the 
quiet chancel, and the fair white cloth on which 
the sacred and mysterious Feast was spread : 
while ''Luther's Hymn" recalls the gathering, 
solemn, trembling darkness of early winter after- 
noons when Advent had begun, quite as vividly as 
the collects for Lent bring back the lengthening 
spring evenings when Aunt Monica used to take 
me to church on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
afterwards we walked a little on the road beyond 
it. There were high banks on each side of this 
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road, and on the highest, which was the sunny one, 
were two little milk-white paths, which children's 
feet had trodden in the chalk, and by which, under 
little stumpy thorn-bushes, the shy lizards used to 
bask in the warm noon sunshine, and where, on the 
spring evenings after sunset, were to be found 
beautiful daisy-buds, all crimson-tipped, such as 
we never saw in the broad daylight. 

It took a deal of disappointing experience to 
convince me that these were not really pink daisies. 
Evening after evening I gathered some and put 
them in water, and morning after morning I awoke 
to see them wide awake too, with their yellow eyes, 
but with the pink fringes underneath only, and 
looking far paler spread out and distributed than 
when close folded together for the night. There 
were daisies in the churchyard too, and deep purple 
violets growing over the graves, as if they loved to 
deck with fragrant beauty the quiet resting-places 
of the dead. 

But the wall-flowers were my great admiration; 
We had them in the garden at home, but then they 
required setting and transplanting, whereas these 
which clustered round the old tombs, and sprang 
out of the chinks in the stone of the porch, and on 
the walls of the old church, grew of their own 
accord, and made the whole air around delicious. 
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There were snap-dragons too on the walls and 
roof, and about the sundial over the porch, while 
roses and honeysuckle made a graceful drapery 
over the deep arched windows, and twined round 
the grinning gargoyles under the leads. 

Those dreadful gargoyles 1 I used to think the 
very stone must ache with the unearthly grimaces 
they made, and whenever I used to imitate them 
(and I believe I showed a certain aptitude in the 
accomplishment) I could always be stopped by 
Bridget's saying, in that solemn tone she could 
assume on occasion : 

" I declare you'll be struck so, miss, if you don't 
leave off !" 

For the endlessness of the ache in the distorted 
cheeks smote my soul with terror, and my face was 
itself again in no time. It was not a particularly 
pretty face at the best of times, I was aware, and I 
felt it advisable to run no risk of its becoming 
worse. Aunt Monica said it was an ugly face 
because of the freckles on it, and a disposition of 
the nose to turn upwards instead of downwards as 
did her own. Besides, she said my mouth was too 
large, and she could never admire grey eyes. She 
did indeed allow that my forehead was broad and 
good ; but then I felt that a very doubtful advan- 
tage, as I was never told so except when my 
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lessons were not known, or I could not master my 
sums. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Dorothy, 
with such a forehead, not to know in what year the 
Great Fire took place ;" or, " What is the good of 
a sensible brow if you can't take fourteen from 
sixty-three, and tell me the result at once, without 
frowning so terribly ?" 

If I hemmed my pocket-handkerchiefs unevenly 
I was reminded that I possessed the organ of Form, 
and that consequently what might be excusable in 
another child was unpardonable in me, while I was 
frequently told that I might as well be without a 
forehead as with one, for all the good it did me. 

It has struck me since that my active imagination 
and my inquisitiveness were never excused on the 
ground of corresponding development in my un- 
fortunate head ; and I certainly was no more to 
blame for possessing the bump of Ideality than I 
was for having the organ of Form. Of course I 
could not put all this into words at that time ; but 
I felf the injustice of it, and " I wish I had no fore- 
head !" was said quite often enough for Bridget to 
grow very expert in preaching little extempore 
sermons on the subject — all with a thrilling effect. 
As to my hair, it was dark and thick, and had the 
recommendation of being guiltless of any disposi- 
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tion to wave or curl, thus saving a deal of trouble, 
for it was cut short and put smoothly behind my 
ears till I was quite a great girl. 

For the rest, I know I was an untidy child, tear- 
ing my frocks and wearing out my shoes in a 
fashion enough to try the patience of a more for- 
bearing person than Aunt Monica, and sure always 
to attract towards me, as by magnetism, all stray 
bits of grease waiting for development in smears, 
and certain to stain my summer prints and muslins 
with fruit, if at all possible to do so. 

I remember one unfortunate bonnet I had. It 
was of pink silk, folded, and was so large that no 
one sitting by my side could possibly have seen 
my profile ; but then, as Aunt Monica used to say 
severely, I had no profile to be seen, so that may 
be no measure for the size of the bonnet. However, 
if that coveted beauty had been mine, I believe it 
would have been quite as invisible under this deep 
pink shade. 

It was in the blackberry season, and in a moment 
of weakness Aunt Monica had allowed me to take 
off my gloves and gather some of the ripe fruit on 
our way to call on Colonel Malcolm's widow, who 
lived a mile out of Wimberley, on the London 
Road. Of course, in reaching up to the hedge my 
bonnet tumbled back, and, by another law of 
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nature, I as quickly pulled it on again. My fingers 
were wet with blackberry juice, though that of 
course I never thought of; but the consequences 
were, to say the least, serious. 

Looking back. Aunt Monica saw this little busi- 
ness of falling off and pulling on again, and imme- 
diately bade me leave off gathering blackberries. 

" How often have I told you," she said, " never 
to pull on your bonnet in that fashion ? — ^it utterly 
spoils the shape. Come, you have gathered enough." 

Hastily scrambling down the bank, my bonnet 
was jerked back again, and, in obedience to Aunt 
Monica, I refrained from pulling it ; but as it was 
necessary to do something, I pushed it on with my 
disengaged hand, and felt myself a paragon of 
wisdom. Unfortunately, the hand I had used was 
even more wet and stained than the other had 
been, so that the marks of four fingers, neatly 
printed, in deep purple, were left on the unhappy 
pink crown. 

Aunt Monica was dreadfully angry. She sent 
me on before, and alternately scolded me for the 
bonnet, and told me not to walk on my heels, till 
we got to Mrs. Malcolm's. 

I was always so conscious of my feet when I was 
with Aunt Monica. At other times I never thought 
whether to set down toes or heels first ; but with 
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her I have no doubt I walked in a manner which 
was torture to her eyes. For I knocked my ankles 
together and turned my toes in, while taking mar- 
vellous care to use my heels as little as possible, 
and wondering all the while how the horses and 
cows did with their four legs, poor things ! only, 
happily, they had no one to find fault with them. 
Our old dog Frisk managed the difficulty in a very 
easy manner, for he never walked on more than 
three legs at a time, and as he was constantly 
changing the uplifted member he equalised the 
fatigue most charmingly. • But there was no help 
for it in my case, and I trudged on, very downcast 
about my bonnet, and wishing I could be like the 
cows, who were able to walk without being taught. 
To make matters worse that afternoon, kind old 
Mrs. Malcolm had just brought me a parasol from 
London, and as I had never possessed one before, 
I was nearly beside myself with joy when she gave 
it to me. It was of green silk, shot with crimson, 
and had a deep fringe* Unfortunately, Aunt 
Monica's keen sense of justice impelled her to 
inform Mrs. Malcolm of my misdeeds with regard 
to my bonnet, and, perhaps more unfortunately 
still, Mrs. Malcolm only said, ** Poor child !" instead 
of taking Aunt Monica's view of the case. 

I thought my horizon was brightening as I walked 
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home with the parasol in my hand, held in exactly 
the opposite direction to that in which the warm 
August sun was shining. But my satisfaction was 
short-lived. On reaching home, before I could 
even show it to Bridget, the parasol was taken from 
me and placed in Aunt Monica's wardrobe, where 
it stayed two whole years. For, as the condition 
made was that I should have it when I had learnt 
to wear a bonnet without spoiling it, I certainly 
could not claim it under that period. I remember 
now my delight when it was at length disentombed 
from the shawls and cloaks on the wardrobe shelf. 
I recollect, too, that Aunt Monica was bending 
down over one of the drawers when I opened my 
long-waited-for possession, and that my first act 
was to poke one of the whalebone points by acci- 
dent into her eye. 

But I have strayed far away from the study 
wherein that spring evening my grandfather had 
stated his decision to send me to school ; and Aunt 
Monica wondered (not for the first time, however,) . 
that I was not ashamed of owning that I knew how 

to write. 

I made no answer to her remark, and as my 
grandfather took up the " Quarterly," and began to 
read, I let my eyes roam round the room, as was 
rather their habit when I was on his knee. It was 
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not a large room, but I used to think it a very nice 
one. The side, or rather end, for it was a long 
room, opposite the fireplace, was covered with 
books from ceiling to floor. There was a bow- 
window looking out into the garden, and on either 
side of it were books also ; but the shelves were 
low, and the bust of Shakespeare stood on the top 
on one side, while Captain Cook on the other, with 
his head in the attitude of listening, with smooth 
balls of eyes, gazed always blindly in an oblique 
manner at the fireplace, till I used to wish he might 
have spectacles on, so as not to look so dreadful. 

Over the tall mantelpiece was a portrait of Gar- 
rick in oils, an excellent likeness, my grandfather 
used to say ; but I was not fond of it, for, no 
matter into what part of the room I went, the eyes 
followed me, and it was difficult not to think the 
picture was alive. In the space between the book- 
shelves and the fireplace was a Cuyp — the cows 
standing knee-deep in water, and the grass, and 
trees, and tone of the sky all suggestive of quiet, 
meditative enjoyment. I used to call it the think- 
ing picture. 

On the other side of the fireplace was the door, 
only distinguished from the walls, which were of 
wainscot, by its shining brass] lock and by its ab- 
sence of paintings. The wall opposite the window 
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had four, but they were not the gems of my grand- 
father's collection, for the light was bad, he told me 
once when I asked him about it. There was an 
old lady in a wide ruff and laced stomacher, who 
was his great-grandmother ; and there were two 
portraits of gentlemen in wigs ; while underneath 
. was the head, of a retriever, which had been a 
favourite with a brother of his who had died 
young. 

The dining-room had a Murillo, which he set 
great store by ; and there was a Claude, too, and a 
Greuze ; besides several others, all valuable in their 
way. A quiet country lane, by Constable, and an 
exquisite and very small painting of deer in a park 
glade, with the sunlight breaking suddenly through 
the clouds, I could appreciate then better than the 
others, always excepting one beautiful Madonna, 
which I loved, and fully believed was my own 
mother till I asked and was enlightened, to my 
intense disappointment. Yet, child as I was, I 
liked to hear my grandfather talk of his little col- 
lection to the few friends who knew what good 
pictures were. He loved art, and I used to wonder 
why he had not been an artist, instead of a doctor. 

He was a physician, the only one in Wimberley, 
and looked up to by the townspeople and the 
neighbourhood, for he was as kind as he was clever* 
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and that is saying a good deal. He was a little 
man, with small hands and feet, and with snow- 
white hair. His face I never can describe, for it 
grew into my life as something inestimably precious, 
and though I know the features were good, I lose 
sight of them in the look upon it, which was elo- 
quent to me of so much which other people would 
have had to put into words. I watched it now as 
he read, till, tired with my passionate crying, I fell 
asleep, and only awoke when Bridget, trying to 
undo a knot in my pinafore with her teeth, knocked 
her head against mine. But that did not make me 
cry. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bridget slept in my room, and I think I must 
have worried her dreadfully in the early mornings, 
for I generally woke with the first streak of dawn, 
and sent a fire of questions at her defenceless head 
from my crib on the opposite side, without at all 
considering whether it would give her pleasure to 
be awakened. I am wrong, though, in speaking of 
her as defenceless, for she had a way of twisting 
and wrapping the bed-clothes round her mummy- 
wise, so that she could really turn a deaf ear to 
my chatter, and go off to sleep again in spite 
of it, for her nose was the only feature left un- 
covered. 

On the morning after my grandfather's decision, 
I did not awake till after she had gone down, so I 
had no choice but to wait for her return to dress 
me ; and as I did not know the time, this seemed 
at first a very vague and indefinite period to live 
through, for I liked everything to be done on the 
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spur of the moment, and was apt to grow very- 
restless under delay. However, I lay watching 
the prints on the walls, and wondering for the 
thousandth time what Pont Max could mean under 
the "School of Athens," and thinking what nice 
little brooms those were which the little fat boys 
carried in Guido's "Aurora," over the mantelpiece, 
and how full of life they all looked — like a fresh 
breeze — and how nice it would be to be the beau- 
tiful lady scattering flowers. From it I looked 
across to Leonardo da Vinci's " Last Supper," and 
began to count the creases in the table-cloth, and 
to wonder why it had been folded up in such very 
small compass as to make it open out in that 
fashion. Then it struck me all at once that, except 
St. John, the disciples all looked a great deal too 
old, and I could not understand it. 

I had made up my mind to ask my grandfather 
about it the next time I could get him alone, when 
Bridget came in, and in the excitement which 
always accompanied the splashing about of the 
cool, fresh water in my bath, I forgot what I had 
to tell her. It came out with a burst when she was 
brushing my hair. 

" Oh ! what do you think, Bridget } I am going 
to Miss Minchin's school !" 

" Nonsense, Miss Dolly ! How you talk 1" 
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" But it is quite true ! Aunt Monica doesn't like 
it a bit ; but grandpapa says it, so of course it 
doesn't matter whether she likes it or not," said I^ 
disposing of her objections very comfortably. " I 
think / shall like it, for I don't know any little girls 
now." 

That was literally true, for Wimberley was a 
very small town, and the few families in it with 
whom we were on visiting terms were at that time 
composed of grown-up sons and daughters, so that 
I had no young companions whatever. I used ta 
envy the little Maxwells and Browns looking so 
merry and happy together as they passed our house 
every fine morning, walking with their respective 
governesses ; and I had once greatly scandalised 
Aunt Monica by saying I wished we kept a draper's 
shop, like Mr. Maxwell, for thenmy doll could have 
a new frock whenever she chose ; or a stationer's, 
like Mr. Brown, because of the books. 

" Such plebeian tastes !" she had exclaimed in 
great disgust ; and though I had no clear idea of 
the meaning of the term of reproach, it kept worry- 
ing me from time to time, till I found it in the 
" History of Rome," and then I could not satisfy 
myself on the subject, for the Roman plebeians 
seemed very different from Mrs. Maxwell and Mrs. 
Brown, who were dressed like ladies, and kept as 
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many servants as we did. It used to puzzle me a 
good deal. 

" Don't you think it will be nice .?" I asked, as 
Bridget volunteered no remark. 

" The children who go there are no companions 
for you, Miss Dolly ; however, I suppose your 
grandpapa knows what he is about," said Bridget, 
raising a doubt and trying to explain it in the 
same breath. 

" What's the matter with the children ?" I asked. 

But Bridget vouchsafed no reply ; and as it was 
getting late, I knelt down to say my morning 
prayers, which I did, shutting my eyes very tight 
and thinking of the picture there was in the nursery 
of Christ blessing little children, and adding to the 
form I had been taught almost in babyhood, a 
little petition of my own, that Aunt Monica might 
not be cross with me, and that I might find a 
pocket-handkerchief I had lost yesterday, the hem 
whereof was not yet finished. Then I went down to 
breakfast. 

It was early, and Aunt Monica was not in the 
dining-room, so off I danced to the nursery, where 
the first thing I saw was my missing property, and 
that put me in good spirits for the day. 

Nothing passed at breakfast about my going to 
school, and indeed I heard no more of it till the 
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next Sunday evening, when, as I was going to bed, 
my grandfather said : 

" Good-night, little woman ; school begins to~ 
morrow, so you can go to sleep and dream about 
it." 

I did not dream about it, but it was my first 
waking thought the next morning, and I wondered 
whether I should like Miss Minchin. I just knew 
her by sight in her outdoor dress, and that was 
all ; for as she went to chapel and we to church, 
and the hours of service were not the same, we 
did not meet on Sundays ; and as I generally 
walked in the morning or afternoon when she was 
engaged in the school, I rarely saw her on other 
days except now and then in the summer evenings 
when she would make a most elaborate curtsey in 
return for my aunt's very stiff inclination of the 
head, and leave me wondering how old she could 
possibly be, for the general impression left on my 
mind was that she was very smart and very ancient 
and quite unlike any one else. 

I remember I ate very little breakfast that morn- 
ing, and that just as I came down in my little cloth 
pelisse and brown velvet bonnet with blue strings. 
Aunt Monica called me into the study. I was too 
excited to take much notice of her looks, but I 
recollect what she said to me. 
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It was this : 

"Whatever you do, Dorothy, remember that I 
have given you strict orders not to speak to any of 
the children at the school." 

" I didn't know you had," I said, not being able 
to recall any such injunction. 

" Don't be impertinent ! I tell you so now ! No 

matter what is said to you, you are not even to 
reply." 

" Not even to say * Thank you,' if they do any- 
thing for me .?" I said in some surprise. 

" Not even to say * Thank you/ You will get 
quite enough harm as it is ; you will be sure to 
pick it up insensibly; and I will not allow any 
conversation whatever. Do you understand ?" 

I understood well enough; for with Aunt Monica's 
words a cloud had fallen upon my bright prospects. 
I dearly loved to talk, and I had promised myself 
a deal of entertainment in finding out all about the 
other children ; whether they were kept as strictly 
as I was ; what their homes were like, and so forth. 
I did not at all approve of this stopper being put 
in force, and I suppose my face expressed it, for 
Aunt Monica said sharply : 

" Give me your promise, Dorothy." 

I ought never to have given it, or rather, she 
ought never to have demanded it. She had already 
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said enough about the evil I should meet with to 
make me very curious about it, and eager to find 
out what it meant ; and now she was taking ad- 
vantage of my childish inexperience and ignorance 
and placing a temptation in my way which she 
might have known would be too great for any one 
with such a quicksilver temperament. However no 
difficulties of this nature presented themselves to 
me ; I only felt she was very unkind to spoil my 
pleasure. But I gave the promise she required. 

"And do not give more trouble than you can 
help," she said. " I quite expect both Miss Min- 
chin and Miss Knowle will be tired of you before 
the week is out." 

" Who is Miss Knowle r I asked. 

"She is Miss Minchin's assistant. Now go, 
Dorothy ; your grandpapa is waiting." 

The dear old man came into the hall from the 
dining-room, and I went out with him, quite for- 
getting to say *' Good-bye" to Aunt Monica; an 
omission which she never forgot, for she was con- 
stantly bringing it up against me afterwards as a 
proof of my want of natural affection. 

My grandfather took my hand in his, and we 
walked up the hill with the bright spring sun 
shining upon his white hair, and restoring my 
spirits which Aunt Monica's words had damped. 
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'*You must be a very good child, Dolly," he said, 
as we came in sight of the little old house in 
Abbey Lane : such a queer little house it was, but 
the two long latticed windows of the lower story 
were full of beautiful flowers, which caught my 
eye as we stopped. 

There was no time to admire, for my grand- 
father's knock was answered immediately by some 
one in curl papers whom I took for the servant, 
but who proved to be Miss Knowle the assistant. 

She evidently expected us, and I felt rather im- 
portant as we went down the step from the street 
into the red-bricked passage, and into a low room 
to the left. 

" Take a seat, sir, and I will tell Miss Minchin," 
and therewith the curl-papers departed. 

It was a quaint little room, long and narrow, 
with the window, full of flowers, taking up nearly 
the whole of one end, though between it and the 
passage wall on one side there was room for a table 
whereon stood a clock, several books, a work-box, 
and— exactly in the centre of the blue and crimson 
plaid cloth — a very old-fashioned glass salver, 
whereon were displayed under a glass case certain 
curiosities in the shape of a piece of honey-comb, 
two or three butterflies rather the worse for wear, 
and some dried everlasting flowers. There were 
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highly polished shells standing on little wool-mats 
on either side of the salver, and I remember ad- 
miring the whole arrangement greatly! Opposite 
the door, against the wall, was a sofa, above which 
hung in a gilded oval frame, carefully protected by 
gauze, an elaborate piece of embroidery, which I 
afterwards found out was the work of Miss Minchin 
when a school-girl. 

It was a group of flowers worked on white silk ; 
the flowers not unnatural in themselves, but the 
designer had evidently fallen into the error common 
enough now, of grouping together plants which 
could not possibly have bloomed at the same time. 
The mistake struck me at once (for all my life I 
have been unfortunately wide awake to the mis- 
doings of others), and I said, " I never knew that 
chrysanthemums and roses flowered at the same 
time, grandpapa." 

" Perhaps they grew in a hot-house," he sug- 
gested. 

"But there's a daffodil, too," I said. "The 
daffodils are out now, but there isn't even a bud on 
the roses and carnations ; and the chrysanthemum 
leaves are only just beginning to grow." 

"Well, it makes a very pretty posy, anyhow," 
said my grandfather. 

At another time that would not have silenced 
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me, but now he drew my attention to the grasses 
on the mantelpiece, and I went up to it. 

The fireplace was in a corner facing the door, in 
a slanting direction, and opposite it was a round 
table and a red shining Windsor chair with a very 
smart cushion. All the other chairs had cane 
seats, and great brass roses ornamented the wood- 
work. This large one was of quite a different 
order, but it looked particularly comfortable, so did 
the hassock by the side of the fire. Over the 
mantelpiece was a likeness of a minister of the 
chapel lately deceased, and crowded on the tall 
narrow shelf were shells, little jugs of china, vases 
full of beautiful grasses, and a pair of very smart 
glass candlesticks. I had just completed my survey 
when Miss Minchin came in. 

I took a violent dislike to her on the spot ; a 
dislike which, during my childhood, I never got 
over, though afterwards I learned that she was a 
very worthy woman, only she had missed her voca- 
tfon in becoming a schoolmistress ; not from any 
want of head knowledge, but from an entire 
absence of sympathy with children. 

My impression of her was that she must have 
grown as she was, for it went beyond all bounds of 
possibility to think she had ever been a little girl. 
She had a tall, gaunt figure, and her lanky petti- 
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coats were short enough to show a very hideous 
pair of drab cloth boots, which struck me then as 
very ugly, but which I grew to hate the sight of. 
There was something assertive in their appearance, 
and yet they looked unutterably silly; frightful 
things ! and yet I believe if my grandfather had worn 
them I should have admired them as part of himself. 

Her gown was of cotton, made with a yoke at 
the top, and gathered in at the waist in some in- 
comprehensible manner. Its pattern was a staring 
plaid of bright green and dingy yellow; at the 
neck a fine kerchief of white net went round and 
was folded and tucked in the front of the dress 
which opened in a point, and an ancient pin of a 
very doubtful kind of gem kept the folds together. 
She had a gold watch and chain, and an immense 
black apron. She wore a front of dark brown hair 
done in little flat curls, and over this was .a net cap 
with a crimped border, tied with yellow gauzy 
strings, and having a bow of the same texture and 
colour at the top. Her complexion was a shade 
or two darker than the ribbon, and her features were 
laige and, to me, very unpleasing. 

In fact, I thought her the most frightful person I 
had ever seen, worse even than Aunt Monica, who 
was indeed really handsome, only I disliked her so 
much I could never see her beauty. Even now, I 

3—2 
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am inclined to blame the boots for a great deal of 
the aversion I took to her, and unfortunately I saw 
them first of all, as she entered and made a sweep- 
ing curtsey to my grandfather. 

"And this is the little lady } Welconie, my dear 
child !" and, as she held out her hand I took it, 
but, in fear lest she should kiss me, I clung tighter 
to my grandfather. 

"I am afraid she knows very little,'* he said, 
"but she will never be ignorant for want of asking 
questions. If you can satisfy her, I shall be 
thankful. At any rate, I believe she will try to be 
a good child." 

"The mind of youth is naturally inquisitive," 
remarked Miss Minchin sapiently; "happy is it 
when those entrusted with its care are able out of 
their own well-stored receptacles of knowledge to 
impart adequately the aliment which is fit for the 
tender capacity to receive. I trust the blessing of 
Providence may rest upon the associations this day 
commenced." 

I did not like that at all ; but as my grandfather 
responded, " I trust so, madam," I supposed it was 
all right. But it jarred upon something in me 
which I could not have analysed, much less ex- 
plained. I only wished my grandfather had not 
brought me. 



ii 



ii 
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" Well, good-bye, little woman,'* he said, .taking 
me in his arms and kissing me as if we were to be 
separated for ever, instead of having the prospect 
of meeting again in the course of a few hours. 
Be a good girl, and learn as much as you can." 

" About books, Dr. Serle ?" said Miss Minchin ; 
and a slate and a ciphering book.? she can scarcely 
do without these." 

"Certainly not, madam. Get all that she re- 
quires ; you will be the best judge. Good-morn- 
• ing/' 

He held out his hand, which Miss Minchin took 
in an oh(sequious manner, and then he was gone, 
and I was left alone with her in the little dark 
passage. 

I felt dreadfully frightened and very much in- 
clined to cry ; but the wearer of the boots was not 
a person before whom I cared to shed tears, so I 
kept them back. There was a great buzz at the end 
of the passage, and, following the schoolmistress, I 
found myself in a good-sized room with a brick 
floor, which had a large white-washed copper by 
the^ fireplace, and was in reality the kitchen, but 
accustomed to serve too as the lower schoolroom. 
There was an immense sofa against the farthest 
wall, on which sat Miss Knowle. Of the other 
furniture I took no notice just then, for all the 
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eyes of the fourteen or fifteen children were im- 
mediately turned upon me, and the buzz ceased as 
if by magic. 

" Miss Serle can leave her things here, Knowle," 
said Miss Minchin, " and then she can come with 
me that I may examine her acquirements." 

Miss Knowle, upon this, came to show me a hook 
at the end of the under row, placed against the 
wall, which seemed like a continuation of that of 
the passage, and was opposite the sofa. Then she 
unfastened my pelisse for me, and gently smoothed 
down my hair, which, in pulling off my bonnet, I 
had made untidy. She did it all so kindly that I 
felt she was very good, and I smiled back into her 
face when she had finished. 

" Mayn't I stay with you V' I asked. 

It was an unfortunate question, for Miss Minchin 
veiy naturally was jealous of her position as head 
of the establishment, and here was I, who had 
stood like a stone in her presence, showing now, 
without any cause apparent to her, a marked pre- 
ference for her subordinate, and expressing as 
much in my eager voice and manner. 

" Not now, dear,'* said Miss Knowle. " Perhaps 
by-and-by you will bring your work for me to help 
you. Have you ever done a sampler .?" 

'* No. What is a sampler ?" 
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" You will find out presently," she said, with a 
bright little nod, and then I found I must follow 
Miss Minchin. 

At the end of the row of hooks nearest to the 
entrance from the passage there were two doors. 
We passed the first and opened the second, which 
being opened, disclosed a very crooked flight of 
stairs, up which I followed the drab boots with a 
mind full of fears. There was a square landing at 
the top with four doors. 

Miss Minchin opened one to the left, and I was 
ushered into- the upper schoolroom. All the win- 
dows in this house seemed to be long and latticed. 
The one in this room faced the door, and occupied 
quite half of one side. Under it and against the 
wall to the left of the door were fixed long wooden 
desks, very shiny indeed. By the side of the win- 
dow was a very ancient kind of secretary, stained 
red, and just at the end of it, nearest the window, 
commanding all the room, except a very tiny space 
behind her, was Miss Minchin*s table, at which 
she immediately took her place in a chair with a 
straight back. 

" Put your hands behind you," she said. 

I obeyed. 

" Now let me hear you say the multiplication- 
table." ■ 
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I got through the " twice" line very fairly ; but 
in the "three times" I floundered about distress- 
ingly, and came to a dead stop at four times 
six. 

I felt humiliated, with all the eyes of the pupils 
looking at me as if I were an enormity of ignorance, 
and Miss Minchin did not try to help me. After 
an awful pause she abruptly changed the subject, 
and required me to define a continent. 

" A piece of water surrounded by land," I replied, 
hoping I might be right. 

" Fearful ignorance !" she muttered under her 
breath. ■ 

" Now, Miss Serle, tell me what is a noun." 

To my certain knowledge I had never heard of 
such a thing, and so I told her. 

"Perhaps you can tell me something of the 
Norman conquest .?" 

Here I was more at home, and I began to flatter 
myself I was her equal in history, at any rate ; but 
on some question respecting tonnage and poundage 
I was baffled again, and I knew nothing whatever 
of the Habeas Corpus Act 

" Do you know any poetry .?" she asked. 

" I can say the Morning and Evening Hymns, 
and 'The Lord my pasture shall prepare,' and 
* Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,' " I replied 
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glibly enough, feeling that here I could prove 
myself not so utterly ignorant as I seemed. 

It did not of course enter into my head that 
Bishop Ken had no place in the chapel hymn-book, 
or that Addison's lines might not suit her general 
frame of mind, which was of a sober, not to say 
gloomy cast. She brightened up, however, at the 
mention of the last poem on my list, and I went 
through all the lugubrious verses, which always 
made me feel miserable, in a way which appeared 
to satisfy her, as she asked for no more. 

" And ciphering ? Do you know the first four 
rules r 

" I don't know what it means," I said. 

" Can you do addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division ?" she asked with some sharpness, as 
if nearly worn out with my fearful ignorance. 

Now the last words had reminded me of some- 
thing I did know about them, so I took courage 
and said bravely : 

" Yes, my nurse taught it me." 

" Then tell me what she taught you." 

So I immediately began : 

" ' Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
And Practice drives me mad.' " 
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To my surprise a suppressed titter went round 
the room, and some one laughed outright. It was 
a clear, .musical laugh, and I turned in the direction 
it proceeded from, unheeding Miss Minchin's awful 
frown. 

On a reclinii^ chair by the empty fireplace, 
which was on the same side as the door, though a 
good deal farther back on the right hand, was a 
boy of about ' ten, with a face convulsed with 
'laughter. He held a book in his hand, and kept 
bending down over it and throwing himself back 
as if in the enjoyment of the richest joke known. 
A large shawl was wrapped over his legs, and a 
pair of crutches standing by the fireplace told me 
he was lame ; but he seemed very happy in spite 
of that circumstance, I thought. 

I looked at him in silence, wishing I had not pro- 
mised Aunt Monica, and wondering very much what 

ft 

had amused him so. It was reassuring, though, to 
see any one capable of a laugh in the presence of the 
drab boots, and I laughed too, out of pure sympathy 
with him. That set hipi off again worse than before. 
Suddenly Miss Minchin's ruler gave half a dozen 
quick little raps on the table, and she called 
"Silence!" in an authoritative tone. The lame 
boy with a frantic effort tried to compose his 
features, and all the other eyes were immediately 
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cast down. For myself I was rather alafmed, 
never having heard such a rattle on a wooden 
table before, and wondering what it meant. 

** I will not presume that you intended to insult 
me, Miss Serle," said Miss Minchin majestically, 
" or that you wished to be rude ; but if you did not 
know it, it is time you were enlightened. That 
foolish rhyme you repeated was evidently the 
composition of an illiterate and very stupid person, 
and I consider your nurse a very foolish and in- 
judicious young woman to teach it to you." 

" She is not a young woman !" I said, feeling 
that Bridget was being sadly underrated. "She 
was forty-two last birthday." 

Upon this the lame boy exploded again, and 
Miss Minchin addressed herself to him. 

" If you cannot behave in a more gentlemanly 
manner, sir, I must request you to walk downstairs. 
I should as soon have thought of walking on my 
head across the room when I was a girl as treating 
my governess with disrespect like this ! Do you 
hear me, sir .?" 

Instantly a very vivid picture of Miss Minchin in 
an inverted position perambulating under difficul- 
ties presented itself to my mind, and I laughed 
again. I could not help it, and perhaps I was worse 
because the tears were so very near. It was neces- 
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sary to unlock my fingers to get at my pocket- 
handkerchief, but Miss Minchin took no notice of 
that. 

" Your ignorance is lamentable," she said after a 
minute or two. And then she rose, and went to a 
deep cupboard on the side of the fireplace farthest 
from the door, and disappeared within. Returning 
with her hands full, she placed a pile of books 
on the table, and wrote my name on every fly- 
leaf. 

There was a Whittaker*s edition of Pinnock's 
Goldsmith's "England" (a book I could never 
imagine who wrote) ; Lindley Murray's spelling- 
book ; a small geography in question and answer ; 
a grammar (Cobbin's, I believe), with hideous little 
woodcuts in it ; Pinnock's " Mother's First Cate- 
chism," and "Original Poems for Infant Minds ;" 
together with a very tiny book in a yellow cover, 
which was Watts' " First Catechism ;" a similar 
trifle, which was his "Scripture Names," and a 
table-book, on whose bright blue cover was printed 
an enormous compass, which I took for a Catherine 
wheel. 

I loved books, and I thought it was really very 
kind of her to give me all these. So I said : 

" Oh, thank you ! they are nice books." 

Miss Minchin smiled a grim smile, and then re- 
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quested one of the girls to bring me a new slate 
from the cupboard. She then took a copy-book 
out of her table- drawer, a pen-holder, and a slate- 
pencil, and told me that with such advantages she 
expected me to progress in a manner worthy of the 
family to which I belonged. 

This was quite beyond my comprehension ; but 
she marked me "four times" to learn perfectly 
while the others said their lessons ; and I went to a 
seat at the end of one of the forms, with this in 
view. When the lessons, were over I repeated my 
task correctly, and then we all sat at the desks and 
wrote, except the lame boy, who had a little desk 
on his lap. My promise to Aunt Monica really 
bound me very inconveniently, for the girls and 
boys were polite to me, and made room for me to 
pass, and one picked up the pen I had dropped. 
It seemed so very rude not to say " Thank you f 
but I had promised, and I would not knowingly 
break my word. 

When the writing-lesson was finished we did 
sums, in the middle of which business there was a 
tap at the door, and a little boy in a brown holland 
pinafore and shiny belt (one of the downstairs set) 
brought a plate of bread-and-cheese, a knife, and a 
small glass of ale upon a waiter ; depositing his 
burden on the table, and being thanked for the 
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same, he departed with as grotesque a bow as I 
have ever seen a boy make. No one seemed to 
take any notice of this little lunch or consider it 
any interruption — as indeed it was not, for Miss 
Minchin taught and scolded all the while she was 
disposing of it, doubtless with a view to the better 
digesting of the particularly knobby-looking brown 
crust and the generous piece of cheese. 

I stayed in the upper schoolroom all the morn- 
ing, but in the afternoon I made one of Miss 
Knowle's party, and she initiated me into the pre- 
liminary mysteries of marking. It has been re- 
marked to me since — and indeed I am now quite 
aware of the fact — that Miss Knowle was, if any- 
thing, plainer than Miss Minchin ; but it is a great 
tribute to her kindness of heart and goodness gene- 
rally that I never saw it as a child. Indeed, I 
recollect that I flew into a violent passion when the 
notion was first suggested to me. 

Poor Knowley! — for I soon took the liberty of 
dropping the Miss and calling her after my own 
fashion. We were always very good friends, though 
I believe I gave her a deal of trouble from time to 
time. She had a very hard life, being in fact, Miss 
Minchin's general factotum. She not only taught 
all the more backward and uninteresting pupils, but 
she was servant as well ; rising early to light the 
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fires, doing all the cookery, knife-cleaning, answer- 
ing the door, etc. 

On Saturdays, at eleven o'clock, the whole down- 
stairs population were drafted upstairs, while a 
charwoman washed down the bricked passage and 
kitchen, and the steps outside which led down to 
the garden. But, with this exception, I believe all 
the work of the house was done by Miss Knowle 
alone. In addition to which, she had a little pink- 
ing-machine, consisting of a large block of lead 
covered with flannel, and three different-sized hollow 
pieces of iron jagged in points at one end, which 
she held over the silk folded upon the block. On 
the other end of these instruments she would 
hammer with a will, and although the work was 
done between school-hours, I became acquainted 
with it one day through going earlier than usual in 
the afternoon. This was greatly to my advantage, 
for all the little jagged strips of silk which she had 
pinked out were at the service of my dolls, and 
they were ornamented accordingly. 



CHAPTER III. 

There was no other school in Wimberley, but it 
has always been something of a mystery to me 
that my grandfather should have sent me to Miss 
Minchin's. I can only account for it by my know- 
ledge of his objection to a resident governess, and 
also that he may have thought I needed young 
companionship. 

Certainly the instruction we received from Miss 
Minchin was good, so far as it went, and — setting 
aside other considerations — my grandfather was 
a man who would think more of this than of the 
disadvantages arising naturally from constant asso- 
ciation with other children in a totally different 
rank of life. They were mostly the sons and 
daughters of very small tradespeople, but they 
were always scrupulously addressed and spoken of 
as " Master " and " Miss." And no one took any 
notice of certain little incongruities which, as I re- 
call them, seem rather amusing. 
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Thus, for instance, the Master Clark, who read 
and wrote and recited in the morning, called in the . 
afternoon with the milk — his father being a dairy- 
man ; and there were a chosen few whom Miss 
Knowle allowed to go marketing for her in turns, 
with a little covered basket. It would be to the 
butcher's generally for some small order, such as a 
couple of kidneys, or two mutton chops at sixpence. 
I imagine the more important joints were bought 
the evening before by the two spinsters themselves. 
It certainly was a droll kind of school, though 
then I took it, as the rest did, all as a matter of 
course. 

I have spoken of the large sofa in the kitchen. 
It was an enormous piece of furniture, with ample 
square cushions on it as well as rosetted pillows 
at the ends. It was covered with brown holland 
(washed white), and, on the edge of it with the 
immense cushions behind her, and one or two of 
the youngest aiid most troublesome children by her 
side. Miss Knowle would take her seat, with a 
semicircle before her for the greater part of the 
day. 

We read the New Testament straight through 
and over again, and instead of being questioned 
upon it we had — ^when the reading was over — to 
spell some six or eight verses through, winding up 
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With Spelling our own names, addresses, age, and 
date of the day and year. 

On the second day of my attendance, I made 
one of this reading-class, and I can remember now 
how queer it seemed to spell out syllable by syllable, 
Dorothea Serle, with the street, town, and county, 
all complete, just as if I had been directing a letter 
to myself. 

Afterwards something would be given us to do 
to keep us quiet on the forms, while Miss Knowle 
would go to the long table under the window, and 
make the pudding for dinner; dividing her attention 
between it and the youngster who, with book out- 
spread on the same table at a safe distance, was 
laboriously spelling out the interesting stories in 
" Murray's Spelling-book," wherein virtue was 
always rewarded and vice never failed of its pun- 
ishment. The pudding made, there would be the 
saucepan to watch, and when the water boiled and 
bubbled so as to raise the lid, to wonder whether 
there really was a drop of quicksilver in it such as 
the more daring of the boys suggested. 

Miss Knowle had a peculiarly happy contrivance 
to supply the want of a roasting-jack. It consisted 
of a two-pronged black-handled fork stuck firmly 
into the crack between the bricks over the fireplace, 
and suspending a thick, many-twisted length of 
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olive-green worsted, with a loop at the lower end, 
wherein a hook being inserted with a joint attached, 
the whole affair was set going comfortably, and 
happy was the little mortal so favoured as to be 

allowed to keep this worsted string in perpetual 
motion. 

Then, as twelve o'clock drew near, the pudding 
{always with roast meat, it was that anomaly a 
long, short one,) was taken from the saucepan, 
sliced and placed in a dripping-pan under the meat, 
while the greens, just washed, took its place in the 
hot water, and potatoes were placed in the steamer 
above. 

It certainly was a very funny state of things ; 
and Knowley, good soul ! must have been a mar- 
vellous person to have prevented these little diver- 
sions from being altogether injurious and distract- 
ing. She did everything so quietly that we natur- 
ally took it in the same fashion, and so the cooking 
came quite as a matter of course. She had very 
delicate health, and was often obliged to take 
medicine from a bottle, which she kept in a cup- 
board on the side of the fireplace nearest the pass- 
age. Her manner of administering the dose to 
herself was — to say the least — very curious, especi- 
ally when seen for the first time. First, she would 
pour out what she wanted into a wine-glass, then 

4—2 
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screw the cork tightly into the bottle (which I re- 
member always had a label tied round the neck)^ 
then with the finger and thumb of her left hand 
she would tightly pinch the bridge of her nose, 
swallow the medicine, take a lump of sugar from 
the basin close by, release her nose, and keep 
silence till the sugar had disappeared. It some- 
times took a longer time for the marks of her 
fingers on her nose to go than for the sugar to be 
disposed of. Poor Knowley ! I wonder if she 
had spoilt the shape of her nose by pinching it. 

We used to repeat poetry and do needlework, 
but this was mostly tn the afternoons. Wonderful 
treasures were brought from under the enormous 
sofa cushions, in the shape of copy-books belonging 
to former pupils, between whose leaves lay skeins 
of silk, of all colours of the rainbow, and soft floss, 
and pink and white flannel wherewith to line the 
housewives we made. From the unknown depths 
beyond would come to light treasures of canvas of 
all degrees, coarse, fine, and middling-sized ; and 
papers filled with wool of all shades. 

I longed to be allowed to make a kettle-holder 
or book-mark, or something advanced ; a sampler 
seemed such a very tame thing by comparison. 
Yet I felt myself grand when I had finished it ; for 
besides the letters of the alphabet four times over. 
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there were figures up to twenty, and various curves 
and fancies in the lines of division, to say nothing 
of wonderful hieroglyphics in the corners meant to 
represent birds, and trees like those we used to 
find in the boxes of sheep and sheep-folds, when a 
shilling box of toys was a treasure. It had my 
name, too, at the end ; and, of course, it never 
entered my head that some day the date would tell 
tales, and I might wish it had not been put there. 

Many of the girls knitted long trailing curtains, 
or rather, I should say, they were too stupid to do 
more than the plain rows, while Knowley knitted 
the pattern for them. I call them stupid, simply 
because Miss Knowle did : never having knitted a 
curtain, I cannot judge of the difficulties that beset 
the poor little mortals in the business. 

There was no clock in the kitchen, and though 
Miss Knowle had a watch, she never made use of 
it to tell her when it was twelve o'clock, or half-past 
four. As the time for dispersion drew near, the 
most restless child was despatched to the play- 
room, which was opposite the parlour, and was full 
of lumber. There, behind a screen of plants, great 
3carlet geraniums and bignonias, with richly-veined 
leaves and pinky waxen flowers, the child sent 
would stand listening for the church clock to strike. 
Then he (it was generally a boy) would rush back 
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to the kitchen, scramble up the stairs with his news, 
and there would be a hurried search for cstps and 
bonnets and cloaks; bows and curtseys would follow 
in quick succession, and in a very short time the 
house would be clear. 

I only saw this scrambling business once or 
twice, for Bridget made a point of coming for me 
rather early, in order that we might escape the 
rabble, as she termed it. 

I grew very fond of that old kitchen, with its 
quaint surroundings, and I thought the beautifu* 
plants in the windows quite marvels of cultivation. 
And indeed they were very choice, for Miss Knowle 
had quite a gift with flowers, and everything flou- 
rished under her care. Between the window and 
the garden-door, over a long trailing bit of sea- 
weed which we called a barometer, hung a looking- 
glass about eight inches square, in which I never 
looked but once, and that was when I was in dis- 
grace, standing on the form, and thus on a level 
with the glass. That was a terrible punishment ta 
me, and I thought I should never get over it, 
especially when Miss Minchin came down and de- 
livered a lecture at my expense for the benefit of 
the rest. ' 

The door, which was just at the end of the row 
of hooks in the wall (close to the staircase door) led 
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into a cellar, which did duty as larder as well, and 
on one of the tall shelves was a jaw-bone of some 
animal, which I confidently believed the very in- 
strument which Samson had used in slaying the 
•* thousand of his enemies," of whom we spoke every 
Saturday morning. I only saw into this cellar on 
rare occasions, but whenever I did I always looked 
for the jaw-bone. The back-door led by some 
steep steps into a little square garden, with a tall 
thick myrtle hedge on the side nearest the house. 

This garden had a few gooseberry-bushes by one 
wall, but the flowers were its charm. Dear old- 
fashioned things, now almost out of date : hen-and- 
chicken daisies, love-in-a-mist, lady's distaff, and 
pretty Bessie; to say nothing of jonquils, wall- 
flowers, polyanthus stars, auriculas, great globes 
of ranunculus, larkspurs, London pride, delicious 
pinks and sweetbriar, and the cabbage-roses one so 
seldom sees now. Every imaginable flower that 
could grow seemed, as the proper season came 
round, to flourish in that little garden, over the 
entrance to which, outside the back-door, an arch- 
way had been made, twined round with passion- 
flower, honeysuckle, and corchorus japonica — not 
altogether though, for Knowley was no conjurer, as 
the designer of the group of flowers in the parlour 
must have been. • 
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Through the open door in the sweet spring and 
summer days the fragrant air would steal in like 
soft music, lulling part of me to rest, and waking in 
the other part beautiful thoughts and fancies, such 
as peopled my child-world. 

Miss Knowle had several pet robins ; they knew 
her, and she always said they came winter after 
winter for the crumbs ; but though I tried with all 
my might to see something different from other 
robins by which these could be distinguished, I 
never succeeded. But I loved the little birds for 
all that. 

Life upstairs was a very different thing from this. 
Certainly Miss Knowle was occasionally cross, and 
no wonder! but she never got beyond, "Now, I 
candidly tell you. Master Brown, if you don't mind 
what I say, you will have to stand on that form for 
half-an-hour ; so mind what you are about, sir !*' 
She would put her threat into execution if neces- 
sary, but there was an end of it. She never seemed 
to bear malice. 

Upstairs Miss Minchin would make us wonder at 
her own super-excellence in girlhood, for things that 
really did not seem to us so very bad after all, would 
make her talk as if we were the greatest sinners in 
the world. " It is enough to make one's hair stand 
on end !" she would say, utterly ignoring the exist- 
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ence of her wig ; while flying and walking on her 
head across the room would seem to have been 
favourite modes of locomotion with her (figura- 
tively I mean), so ready was she in* speaking of 
them. 

She had a morbid relish for horrors. We read 
the Old Testament with her, straight through and 
back again ; and whenever we came to any terrible 
battle in Kings or Chronicles, she would almost 
smack her lips over the hewing in pieces, and other 
fearful things which made me shudder. It was the 
same in English History. Dreadful deaths, which 
would haunt me for many nights afterwards, she 
would linger over fondly; and I believe her favou- 
rite poem in that volume, from which we all recited, 
was "The Little Fisherman," who, with that speedy 
following of sin with retribution for which the book 
is remarkable, met with a similar fate to that which 
he thought rather fun for the fishes, but changed 
his tone when allowed to experience the same. I 
see the poor wretched boy now ; and I recollect 
how one of the girls who blundered over the verse 
about " writhing in agony," had to say it over and 
over again ; and how dreadful it was to hear her sobs 
as the word " writhe " came out in a fearful shake, 
as if she were the fish, and Miss Minchin the 
angler. 
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I believe we were well grounded in all essentials, 
and that Miss Minchin took pains with us. I know 
she was dreadfully particular, and remember how 
cross she would be when one of us made a blot. I 
can see her now. After exhausting every withering 
epithet of which our language is capable (at least 
when applied to school-children), she would take a 
penknife and holding it sideways, would scratch 
away at the blot till nothing remained but a 
roughened white surface surrounded by a hillock of 
fluff. At this fluff she would, with inflated cheeks, 
blow vigorously till it had disappeared, thea with 
her thumb-nail she would rub the scratched paper 
up and down till smooth ; finally she would hold it 
up sideways to the light, cautioning the culprit in 
fearful terms against ever committing the like sin 
again, and leave him with a load upon his mind and 
the impression that that blot had branded him for 
life. She was quite as bad if we girls did our 
needlework untidily. 

I remember once she told me I had done mine 
infamously, and I, not being acquainted with the 
word, yet knowing it meant something utterly 
disgraceful, told Bridget, as I walked home with 
her, tears streaming down my face the while, that 
Miss Minchin had said my work was done infamy ; 
and how was it likely she could see small 
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Stitches when she put on two pair of spectacles, and 
made them look six times as big ? 

Bridget tried to console me, and also explained 
that the glasses only magnified sufficiently to make 
the stitches appear the same size to Miss Minchin 
that they did to me. But that I would not believe. 
I had great faith in Bridget, but I had not looked 
very often through my grandfather's microscope for 
nothing, and I held to my own opinion. 

On one day in the week we were instructed in 
the art of punctuation, or, as we called it, " minding 
our stops," and this slightly interfered with any 
benefit of a literary nature we might have derived 
from the reading. However, jt was no doubt good 
practice for us. It was done in this fashion : 

" On ascending the throne the king called to his 
assembled nobles, (comma, one), ' Ho ! (note of ad- 
miration, six), there! (note of admiration, six), vassals 
and minions, (comma, one), we have convoked this 
meeting in order to settle the disputes, (comma, 
one), the dissatisfactions, (comma, one), and the 
grievances of the people ; (semicolon, two) ; to annul 
all the treaties, (comma, one), oaths, (comma, one)y 
and other enormities perpetrated by his late 
majesty, (comma, one), deceased in the Tower ; 
{semicolon, two) ; and to declare : (colon, three) : 
first, (comma, one), that we will allow nothing of the 
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ijurt in our dominions on pain of death. {Period^ 
or full'Stopy four). Also to inquire, {commas one). 
Who ruleth in this realm ? {fiote of interrogation, 
sij()y The king ? (note of interrogation, six), or the 
creatures of his court? {note of interrogation, six)'' 
— and so forth. 

I believe this made us precise and particular; 
but when I showed off for Bridget's enlightenment 
on the day when I had made my first essay in this 
line, she shut her ears, and begged me to desist, 
for it sent her wits all nowhere ; everything seemed 
muddled, and the muddle itself was a confused 
one. So I forbore afterwards, and only practised 
to myself. I am quite sure Miss Minchin ought 
never to have had a school, for our fidgets seemed 
to drive her wild. 

" Little, restless things !" she would exclaim, 
hissing out the s's in an ominous manner, " go 
downstairs directly, and tell Miss Knowle that 
when you can behave properly she may send you 
up again, but not before." 

I do not think we always delivered the message, 
greatly preferring our downstairs quarters, and 
dreading nothing so much as the reward of merit 
Miss Minchin had proposed. 

To go back to my first day at school. 

I had my dinner in the nursery with Bridget, 
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because my grandfather had gone to see a patient 
at Alderhurst, and Aunt Monica had accompanied 
him. So I entertained Bridget with the morning's 
experiences, telling her that Miss Minchin con- 
sidered her an injudicious young woman, and making 
her laugh heartily at the success of the multiplica- 
tion rhyme. I was always very happy with Bridget, 
though she was strict enough with me in her way. 

Over the mantelpiece hung a long bunch of 
feathers, designated in my very early days by the 
name of the Feather Rod. I was always a restless 
little mortal Bridget has told me, and the only way 
to keep me in my chair at teatime was to lay the 
rod beside her plate, and threaten its speedy use if 
I disobeyed. There was one long white feather in 
it whose stinging properties I confidently believed 
in. It is needless to add that Bridget's threat was 
never put in force, or the charm would have de- 
parted. As it was, until I was six years old I had 
absolute faith in its efficacy, and now it hung above 
the fireplace as a sort of trophy of Bridget's, won 
on many a battle-field whereon she and I were the 
combatants. To-day my tongue ran on unchecked, 
only she did not at all participate in my admiration 
of the lame boy, not knowing who he was. 

At tea I was silent enough, for my grandfather 
had been sent for again, and Aunt Monica had so 
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perseveringly snubbed me that I was always re- 
served with her. So I told her nothing except by 
the monosyllabic replies I gave to her questions, 
until tea was over, when she desired me to bring 
my books to her. 

" I think it was a very nice present for Miss 
Minchin to give me ; on the very first day too," I 
said, as I placed them before her. 

" It is not a present, child ; don't talk so foolishly. 
Your grandpapa will pay for all these." 

I was not sorry to hear this, for I only liked 
gifts from people I loved, and I certainly did not feel 
drawn towards Miss Minchin. But I said nothing, 
only watching Aunt Monica as she examined my 
books. 

She made no comment whatever, until she came 
to the little yellow-covered " First Catechism" of 
Dr. Watts. This she took up and looked into very 
slightly, as it seemed to me ; for before I could 
tell what she thought of it she had torn it in half 
and across again, and thrown it into the fire. 

" Oh ! Aunt Monica !" I exclaimed, " what shall 
I say to Miss Minchin r 

" You need say nothing. You learn the Church 
Catechism with me, and that is sufficient. I will 
send a note by Bridget to-morrow, and state my 
wishes in the matter." 
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I could not ask why. I only watched her eagerly 
as she took up the other little catechism, fearing it 
would share the same fate. 

But I was mistaken. It was put on one side as 
harmless, and then I was sent up to the nursery to 
learn my lessons with Bridget. 

I did not see my grandfather that night, and the 
next day only in Aunt Monica's presence, so that 
I could not open my mind freely to him, and tell 
him how disagreeable it was not to be able to speak 
in school. I kept my word for two whole days, 
but on the third I broke it. 

Bridget went with me to school, but as she had 
found that a knock only gave Miss Knowle the 
trouble of coming to the door, she, on this morn- 
ing, opened it herself by means of the old-fashioned 
thumb-latch, and told me to go in and take off my 
things. 

It was early, and there was no one in the kitchen, 
so, as soon as I had disposed of my bonnet and 
pelisse, I went to the open garden door and stood 
looking out. It was a delicious morning at the end 
of March ; the sky was blue and cloud -flecked ; a 
soft air brought the perfume of violets to me as I 
stood on the door-sill, admiring the double daffodils 
at the roots of the rose-bushes. 

Suddenly the gate of the garden opened with a 
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click, and, looking up, I saw the lame boy coming 
up the path. I thought he looked exceedingly 
nice in his very tight jacket and trousers of in- 
visible blue, and his cloth cap of the same shade, 
with a peaked point, and a long tassel hanging 
from the middle of the very large flat crown. 

I felt so sorry for him as he came limping up 
the path, that I quite forgot my promise to Aunt 
Monica, and when he raised his cap and said 
" Good-morning," I said " Good-morning," back 
again, and hoped he was not very tired. 

« Not a bit," he said. 

" What's the matter with your leg ?' I asked. 

" We were playing cricket last summer, and the 
ball caught me just on the knee." 

" Oh, dear ! I'm so sorry." 

" Oh ! it's nothing in the world," he said lightly. 

" Nothing in the world ? Why, last summer is 
ever so long ago ! Why don't you sit down on the 
steps r 

" I will, if you will," he replied. 

I was on the second step in an instant, and he 
on the one below. He had taken off his cap, and 
the breeze ruffled his chestnut curls and gave him 
a colour. 

"How do you like the glorious old lady.?" he 
asked. 



/^ 
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" You mean Miss Minchin ? I don't like her 
boots at all. Does she always wear them ?'* 

" I don't expect she sleeps in them ; but I will 
inquire, if you like." 

" Oh no ! I think you'd better not." 

" Very well, then ; I won't." 

" I think Miss Knowle is very nice." 



« ( 



Old Miss Knowle was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was she ; 
She called for her pipe and she called for her bowl, 

And she called for her fiddlers three.' " 

" Did you make that up .?" I asked in great ad- 
miration of his powers. 

" Well, no ; not altogether." 

Here the opening of the front-door caused the 
back one to shut with a slam, and we pursued our 
confab. 

" Don't you think it must be very difficult to 
walk upon one's head across the room ?" I asked. 

'* Rather." 

" Do you think she'll ever do it ?" 

" Don't try her ; that's all !" 

I was impressed by this oracular reply, and 
watched him, as from one of his pockets he drew 
out a piece of paper, which he unfolded and gave 
me to look at. 

It was so correct a representation in pencil of 

5 
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the hideous drab boots that I was speechless with 
astonishment ; and, evidently pleased at the im- 
pression thus made, he showed me on another paper, 
Miss Minchin's wig, first without and then with her 
face, so that I laughed. 

" It's just as she looks. Why, what a clever 
boy you must be ! and what a funny boy, too !" 

He looked pleased, and showed me some more 
of his sketches, which I am afraid he had made in 
school. 

" You will be quite an artist some day," I said. 
" You are one now. What's your name ?** 
" Stephen Wakefield." 

"I' like that name. Do you know what it 
means ?" 

" Why, no ; I didn't know it had any meaning. 
I was called so because I was born the day after 
Christmas Day. Has it any meaning ?" he added. 
" It means a crown." 
" How do you know that .^' 
" Because of the crowns in every window in the 
church ; even in the very smallest there is a crown 
at the top. And once I asked my grandpapa 
what it meant ; and he said it was St. Stephen's 
church, and that Stephen meant a crown ; so I 
have never forgotten it. I like names to mean 
something ; don't you ?" 
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" I never thought about it before. What does 
yours mean, then ?" 

" I'd rather not say," I replied hastily ; "but you 
can find it in the ' Family Monitor.' " 

" Who's he ?" 

" Oh, it's only a book that my nurse takes in. It 
tells you how to do knitting, and to mind your A's, 
and to make puddings, and how to behave properly, 
and to write letters." 

" But what has that to do with your name ?" 

"Oh, I forgot. There's a list of names with 
their meanings : I will show it you." 

" Why can't you tell me instead ?' 

" I'd rather not, please ; if you don't mind." 

" Oh, / don't mind." 

" Do you think this is a nice school .?" I asked. 

He gave his head a little toss, and said, " Well, 
you know, it isn't what I should choose ; but when 
people are poor they must put up with things." 

** You don't mean to say you are poor .?" 

" Yes, I do." 

" Oh, I'm so sorry. Don't you get enough to eat ?" 

For my notions of poverty were only of the 
strictest kind. I was astonished that he could 
laugh as he did when he answered : 

" Oh yes ; there's always enough to eat. Only," 
and he turned suddenly grave, " my father is dead, 

S— 2 
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and there are five of us, and I'm the eldest, so that 
I can't go to a really good school" 

" And so you come here instead." 

** I don't expect I shall be here longer than the 
summer. I only came a fortnight ago. The doctor 
in London said I ought to be in the country, so I 
nm staying with my old nurse — she is Benjamin 
Gray's wife now, and that's how I came here." 

*' I wonder if my grandpapa could cure you ?" I 
said, quite ignorant of the fact that he was not a 
surgeon, and that this was a surgical case. 

" Oh ! I shall be all right before long," he said 
cheerfully ; " it's nothing much, even now " 

Here we were suddenly interrupted by the open- 
ing of the back-door, and Miss Knowle's saying : 
" Well, I'm sure. Master Wakefield ! Don't you 
know it's ever so much past nine .^" 

" It was my fault too," I said ; " you won't scold 
him, will you .?" 

" If you will both mind not to do so again," she 
said with a smile. " Now, you go upstairs, my 
boy, and" — taking my hand — ** I hope your lessons 
are ready, dear." 

She was so kind that I soon got over my mo- 
mentary fright ; but a worse horror crept over me 
as I repeated my lessons — I had broken my promise 
♦^o Aunt Monica. What skauld I do ? 
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It weighed upon me terribly ; but I knew I could 
expect no quarter from her, so I kept my heavy 
burden to myself until the evening, when I went 
into the study, and, finding my grandfather alone, 
climbed upon his knee. 

"What is it, Dolly?" he asked. 

" I am so very, very miserable, grandpapa," I 
sobbed. 

" But why, my darling ? Are they not kind to 
you ? Tell me, Dolly." 

" I have told such a dreadful story," I sobbed 
out, hiding my face on his shoulder. 

" Surely not .?" he said, with a pained tone in his 
voice. 

" I couldn't help it ; I didn't mean to," I said 
hastily. "Aunt Monica made me promise not to 
say a word to any of the other children, and I 
didn't the first two days ; but it made me so rude, for 
I couldn't say * Thank you' when Master Brown 
picked up my pen, and I only shook my head when 
Miss Pigeon offered me a bull's-eye. But I did 
keep my word indeed till this morning, and then I 
was first at school ; and when I was standing at 
the back-door such a nice, merry-looking boy came 
up, not a bit like Master Brown or Master Clark , or 
the others, and when he said * Good-morning' I 
said * Good-morning' too, and we began to talk. 
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and I never remembered about my promise to 
Aunt Monica till afterwards. Was it very wicked 
of me ?" 

" It was only forgetful, nothing more. If it had 
been done deliberately it would have been very sad, 
my little girl." 

" It will be always so difficult to remember when 
they take me by surprise," I said sadly. 

" Ah ! well, I'll speak to Aunt Monica about it. 
Who is this merry-faced boy ?" 

I cheered up at once^ and told him all I knew 
myself, and by the time I had finished Aunt 
Monica came in, and there was an end to my 
chatter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" If we give you leave to talk only when it is 
necessary in school, we can trust you not to do 
more ?" said my grandfather the next morning, as 
we went up the hill together, for he said he wished 
to see Miss Minchin. 

" Oh yes, thank you, grandpapa ! But I need 
not take the bull's-eyes, need I ? The one Miss 
Pigeon had came out of her pocket, and it was 
sticky, and crumby, and dusty. Tm sure I shouldn't 
have liked to put it in my mouth." 

" No, you .need not take them, certainly," said 
my grandfather, smiling ; " but you must always be 
polite. At the same time, I must caution you 
against idle chatter, for that would only hinder 
lessons, and vex Miss Minchin. Do you see ?" 

I saw at once ; and it was no doubt a very good 
reason to give me for keeping quiet, much better 
than Aunt Monica's, for this made me anxious to 
be good, while that only stirred up a spirit of idle 
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curiosity, which rendered me eager to know the 
evil which she so firmly believed I should pick up, 

I went on to the schoolroom while my grandfather 
stepped into the parlour to speak to Miss Minchin, 
I must own I was a good deal exercised on the 
subject of this call* wondering whether Aunt 
Monica's burning of the poor little yellow book 
had anything to do with it, and if so, what would 
happen in consequence. 

But nothing transpired to show light upon the 
mystery. We went through the school duties as 
usual, with a good deal of scolding from head- 
quarters ; but Bridget came for me before twelve, 
and so I had no opportunity of speaking to 
Stephen, and indeed Saturday came before we ex- 
changed words again. 

My grandfather wished me to enjoy my half- 
holiday, and told me at dinner he was going to 
take me with him to Alderpark afterwards. This 
was delightful, and as soon as I was released, I ran 
up to the nursery for Bridget to make me ready. 

Alderpark was nearly six miles from Wimberley, 
and the prospect of a drive alone with my grand- 
father was delightful. Even Aunt Monica's solemn 
face, as she told me to be steady and give no 
trouble, brought no cloud over my sunny sky, and 
I set off in high spirits. 
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My grandfather's carriage was an old-fashioned ^ 
comfortable chaise with a hood. It held two grown 
persons, but I, being small, only half filled my 
portion of the seat, and as we drew near Benjamin 
Gray's, my grandfather asked me if I thought I 
could make room for some one else, not very much 
bigger than I was. 

" You surely don't mean Stephen, do you, grand- 
papa ?" I said eagerly, jumping at once to a con- 
clusion, aided probably by the sight of the lame 
boy standing against the door of the carrier's house, 
and rather looking, to my excited imagination, as if 
he expected somebody. 

"Yes, I do. Jump out, Dolly, it will make it 
easier for him to get in. Now, my boy, can you 
manage that step }" 

He managed very well, I thought, and we had 
him between us in no time, with his lame leg on a 
hassock before him, and his crutches at his feet 
under the apron. Mrs. Gray had come out to see 
we were comfortably settled, and to fasten the 
apron, and then off we went ; Stephen nodding his 
good-byes, and I so overflowing with happiness that 
I was quite unable to speak for five minutes at 
least. 

It was a beautiful day, with a brilliant sun, and 
no symptom of a March wind ; but, instead, there 
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was a soft spring breeze just rustling through the 
boughs of the trees in the hedgerows as we drove 
along. Here and there, at long intervals, a prim- 
rose peeped out from a nest of green under the 
hazels and willows, whose grey silvery catkins 
gleamed gaily in the sunshine. 

My grandfather and Stephen talked as if they 
were old friends, and even I, always quick enough 
to see things, wondered at the dark eyes which 
nothing seemed to escape. He was eager to know 
all the trees by their different shapes, and I 
quite pitied him when he said he had never seen 
a beechwood before he came to Wimberley, and 
when he spoke of the dinginess of the London 
elms. 

** In another month," said my grandfather, " we 
shall see a great change: green leaves for black 
twigs, and primroses everywhere. Dolly shall show 
you all the wonders,'* 

I was too delighted to speak, but Stephen evi- 
dently took for granted the willingness which I did 
not otherwise express ; and presently, as we drove 
through the little village of Alderhurst, and my 
grandfather asked what we should do with our- 
selves while he was seeing his patient at the Park, 
I ventured to suggest exploring the copse opposite 
the gates. 
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" I should like it above all things," said Stephen ; 
and so it was settled. 

The copse was not large, and we could not well 
stray beyond call ; so when the chaise turned into 
the Park avenue we were left by the lodge to follow 
our own devices. 

" Grandpapa is sure to be an age there ; he 
always is," I said confidently, and so we went on to 
the stile, 

Stephen climbed it very fairly, and then we were 
alone in the copse with its lightly-clad trees over- 
head and scanty primroses at our feet; -and I feeling 
I had never been so happy in my life. 

It was too early for many flowers, but there were 
golden celandines under the hedge, and plenty of 
primrose-buds. There was a fresh, sweet spring 
smell in the air, and the hazel catkins hung in grey 
tassels above us as we peeped on tiptoe into tangled 
bushes where birds' nests might be, and were too, 
for Stephen found several for me to look at. It 
was quite a new pleasure to me to see the pretty 
speckled eggs lying in the soft downy nests ; but 
when I stayed too long, Stephen reminded me of 
the mother-bird, and drew me away. 

I never dreamed of opposing him, and to this 
day I can remember how he pointed out to me the 
softness of the light on the birch-bark and the dark 
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shade in the distance, where the trees were thicker 
and the path was tangled. Peeps of blue through 
the branches, and the gentle ripple and murmur of 
the brook which twice crossed our path, seemed to 
be full of suggestions to him ; and he had wonderful 
eyes for tiny saplings just showing green through 
the carpet of dead leaves, and no graceful effect of 
moss-covered trunk or root round which the ivy 
grew escaped him. But he was so natural in all his 
remarks, so merry and bright, that I could easily 
follow his mind while he did his best to keep pace 
with my eager feet ; for it was impossible to be 
still with primroses near that might be found if 
only I would persevere in looking for them. 

I was running along, as happy as it was possible 
to be, when I caught my foot against an old root, 
and fell down flat, to my great astonishment. I 
was hurt, too, for a large thorn had run into the 
fleshy part of my thumb, and the pain was con- 
siderable. But when he came and gently drew it 
out, and made a joke of it, I smiled through my 
tears and did not shed any more. Then we sat 
down on the old root and talked. 

I do not know how we began, but before we left 
the copse I had learned that his father had died 
two years ago, that he had been a lawyer, and that, 
in Stephen's estimation, he was the best man that 
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had ever lived. His mother, too, seemed to be 
quite unapproachable in her goodness, and the fact 
that I had never known a mother's love appeared 
to touch him a good deal. He had three sisters — 
Eleanor, Kitty, and Bella; and a little brother — 
Fred. 

I could picture them all as he described them to 
me: his mother, with soft brown hair under her 
widow's cap, and eyes which smiled as though tears 
were never known ; though he had seen her cry, 
too, and owned it had made him more unhappy 
than anything else when his father died. Eleanor 
and Kitty, the twin sisters next below him, were 
both fair and merry- faced ; Bella was just my age, 
and no end of a pickle (a term which he obligingly 
explained to me, as I had no idea what it meant) ; 
and little Fred was four. 

I only wished they could all come and live at 
Wimberley, that we might know each other ; but 
Stephen shook his head, and said his mother could 
not leave her school ; and when I found that she 
really kept one, and asked eagerly if it was at all 
like Miss Minchin's, he broke into a merry laugh, and 
said it was quite a different thing altogether. The 
pupils were mostly Indian children, and when I in- 
quired if they were all black, he enlightened me 
considerably, and I found out that they were only 
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like old Mrs. Malcolm's grandchildren, who had then 
just come over to England, and were at school in 
London too. 

My grandfather's call put an end to our chat all 
too soon ; but I found that it was only to be one 
of many, for he had made inquiries of Miss Min- 
chin and of Martha Gray, which had resulted in his 
being perfectly satisfied as to the wisdom of letting 
us be together ; and, to my great delight, he told 
Stephen when he set him down at the carrier's 
cottage, that he hoped we should see him very often 
and be the best friends in the world. 

Of course I did not know then how he had gained 
his knowledge of the boy's family and circum- 
stances; neither had I any idea of the battle he had 
waged with Aunt Monica that very morning before 
he had succeeded in convincing her that he really 
meant to make much of him, and see if some more 
suitable companions for him than Martha Gray and 
her husband (worthy people though they were) 
could not be found. All I knew then was, that a 
new and very interesting page in my life was 
quickly turned over for me, and even now that 
summer stands out in relief from all other summers 
in my childhood, wearing a bright, fair colouring of 
its own, and having a wonderful power to call me 
from the dust and the din, and the weariness of 
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middle-age, back to the quiet shadow of the old 
grey church, with its flowers and its peaceful graves, 
back to the fun of clambering (when Stephen's 
knee grew strong enough) up* the old ruined steps 
to the ivy-covered keep of the disused castle, and 
the delight of looking through the old windows 
and throwing stones down into the deep fosse, 
instead of the molten lead which the besieged had 
poured upon the heads of invaders in the days of 
yore. 

I can see the entrance to the subterranean pas- 
sage into which we stepped boldly, feeling sadly 
baffled on flnding it choked with dust and rubbish ; 
and I feel again the dampness from the dungeons 
into whose dim recesses we looked with awe and 
horror, mingled with great curiosity, half-hoping, 
half-fearing that some white skeleton might come 
to view as we gazed. 

Are not the cowslips yellower that year, as I see 
myself with Stephen gathering them, and pouring 
out our stores at Bridget's feet as she sat under the 
old thorn-tree by the river-side with her work ? 
And surely never were such bluebells and wood- 
anemones as those we found together in the dark 
recesses of the overhanging beech-woods through 
that sunny spring-time. 

I remember, too, the games in the garden, the 
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rides which Stephen gave me on my rocking-horse, 
and our swings under the old bay-tree; the wet 
half-holidays when up in the nursery he would draw 
picture after picture for me to paint and spoil, or 
read " Robinson Crusoe" to me, while I made doll's 
clothes or tried to reproduce the enormities on my 
sampler in silk — stitched book-markers, all pro- 
foundly sentimental in the mottoes they bore — 
which Stephen was to take home with him for his 
sisters. His own I did in spare moments when I 
was alone ; it had " No cross, no crown " em- 
broidered on it ; and I gave it to Martha Gray to 
slip into his box when he went away. 

Then, when summer waned, the delight of black- 
berry gathering and nutting in the woods and 
lanes ; and the last Saturday of all, when Bridget 
took us up to the keep for the last time, and we 
wound up with the churchyard for a treat. 

I believe she liked the churchyard as much as I 
did, but she undoubtedly preferred it when there 
was a funeral, which I did not ; for the open g^ave 
and dark pall made me shudder, and I never looked 
if I could help it. 

This afternoon as we entered I turned away a 
little to the right, where, quite alone, wsis a long, 
green mound, on which the grass grew, but which 
no stray sunbeam could reach because of the over- 
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hanging trees, which stretched long branches above 
It, and kept it always in shadow. 

" Bridget says this is a tramp's grave," I said 
under my breath ; " don't you pity him lying here 
alone ?" 

" He's just as happy as the rest, I dare say," said 
Stephen. 

" But he carit be, all alone here, with no one to 
come and see him, and no sunshine ! Oh, Ste- 
phen !" 

•* But if he is in heaven he doesn't trouble about 
his body," said Stephen, as if that settled the 
matter. " There are lots of people in heaven who 
have been dead hundreds of years : you don't sup- 
pose they trouble themselves about what has be- 
come of their bodies all this time ? Why, they've 
been dUst ages and ages." 

" Yes ; I suppose so," I said, though I could not 
quite grasp the thought ; " but still, I don't like to 
be lonely ; and if I died, I shouldn't like my grave 
to be like that, with no one to care for it or come 
and see it. I should like flowers to grow on it, 
and the birds to sing over it, and the angels to 
come and shelter it in the moonlight." 

" Perhaps they do," said Stephen ; " and, at any 
rate, the birds sing over it. Don't you hear that 
robin up there in the lime-tree, i*" 

6 
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Yes, I could hear it, but it had got its autumn- 
note, which sounded mournful and as if the bright- 
ness of all things were going. 

I took Stephen's hand and drew him away into 
the sunshine, and we sat down where the monthly 
roses were dropping their pink leaves on the old 
tombs, and the snap-dragons scattered their seeds 
for the wind or the birds to carry into quiet nooks 

for the winter-tide till the spring-time came round 
again. 

" I do wish you were not going," I said, for this 
was our last holiday together, and next week he 
would be in London again. "I shall be so very- 
lonely." 

I do not know — I never did know — what he said, 
but he made me understand that, in spite of having 
his mother and sisters and little Fred to welcome 
him after his long absence, he should be lonely too ; 
and that comforted me wonderfully. 

Suddenly the bells began to ring, and I wondered 
why i 

" There was a wedding this morning ; don't you 
remember ?'* he asked. 

" Oh yes ! I saw them go away — Mr. Vickers 
and the national-schoolmistress. Oh ! don't you 
wish we could be married, Stephen ? How nice it 
would be to go quite away from Aunt Monica and 
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Miss Minchin's boots! Grandpapa and Bridget 
should come with us, of course, and your mamma 
and all of them, only that would make such a lot. 
But it would be such fun : you should paint pictures 
like those in the dining-room at home, and I could 
dress my dolls, and never hem any more dusters. 
Oh, Stephen ! wouldn't it be nice ?" 

I looked up into his face as I said it, and he 
smiled into my eyes as if such a thing were quite 
practicable, but he did not speak, and I began to 
cry. 

He kissed me then, and said heartily enough : 
" Of course you are going to be my wife some 
day ; and then — won't we make lots of toffee ?'* 

This prospect consoled me completely, and we 
talked on very happily after that. Unlimited toffee 
has great charms in prospect for the childish mind, 
and we went far beyond toffee in our plans. I do 
not remember now what they were, but I know 
that in all of them my grandfather and Bridget 
were included, and my Aunt Monica left out. 

So we sat on and built our castles, with the bells 
ringing overhead, while the warm September sun 
touched our cheeks with its glow, and the robin 
sang its plaintive strain over the tramp's grave. 

Bridget walked about among the tomb-stones, 
lingering fondly over the more quaint inscriptions, 

6—2 
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and finding wonderful beauty in rhymes which 
were utterly absurd and incongruous, till the 
shadow on the dial and the striking of the church 
clock recalled her to this present world, and the 
necessity for returning home in time for tea. 

Then we left our quiet nook by the south porch, 
and Stephen, who no longer needed his crutches, 
walked home with me, and stayed till seven 
o'clock. He left on the following Tuesday, and I 
thought my heart would break as I saw him pass 
in the carrier's cart on his way to the coach. I re- 
member I was very naughty at school that day, 
and I sobbed myself to sleep that night, thinking I 
should never be happy again. 

I got over it after a time, for, happily, there are 
alleviations for children in their griefs which we, by- 
long experience taught distrust, are shy of accept- 
ing. They can look forward, while we too fre- 
quently only look back. But I was very lonely at 
first without Stephen ; I missed him at school 
when Miss Minchin was cross and my sums were 
troublesome, for a look from him had often encou- 
raged me to try again when I felt inclined to give 
everything up in a pet. 

I missed him on half-holidays in the walks which 
I took with Bridget, and I longed for him inex- 
pressibly when Aunt Monica was vexed with me, 
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and I felt myself hateful and wicked. He wrote 
to me from time to time, and, happily, I was allowed 
to answer his letters ; but after a while they came 
less and less frequently, and by the time I was 
twelve years old they had ceased altogether, and I 
attributed this to the fact communicated to me by 
Martha Gray, that he was very busy at school. 

I had not been at Miss Minchin's all this time. 
After two years, wherein I learnt a great deal that 
was good, and am not aware that I picked up 
anything bad, Mrs. Malcolm's grandchildren came 
to live with her, and it was proposed I should 
share their lessons. I Hked the arrangement well 
enough, and should have liked it better, only Aunt 
Monica scolded me more than ever because I was 
so boisterous and so unlike the Malcolm children. 

I was wild certainly, for an only child generally 
is when let loose among others of the same age, 
and I know I always craved so for companionship. 
No doubt I gave a deal of trouble, but in the school- 
room I believe I was satisfactory enough. I had 
a thirst for knowledge, and could always be led by 
love, and certainly Miss Lewis was always kind, so 
that I was happy on the whole — as happy as a child 
could be whose home portion was perpetual snub- 
bing, and whose spirits never rose but to meet a 
check. 
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Yet it seems nngrateful, too, to speak in this way, 
for my dear grandfather was always kind. I sup- 
pose the painful things sink deeper into one's nature 
than the peaceful ones^ and the habit grew upon 
me after a while of keeping my troubles to myself, 
in order to spare him the pain which any recital of 
my grievances was sure to bring him. So when 
with him I talked only of pleasant subjects, and 
kept my passionate bursts of sobbing for the night, 
when Bridget had taken my candle, and I could cry 
unforbidden. Not that I was always melancholy ; 
on the contrary, my spirits were Aunt Monica's 
text for many a weary sermon ; still there was an 
under-current of mournful wonder at the sadness of 
things, which no one guessed at, but which kept rae 
from rising with my spirits even when they were 
the highest. 

Bridget believed too implicitly in the "don't- 
give-way-to-your-feelings" theory to be of much 
comfort to me ; but, on the rare occasions when she 
allowed herself to show me her love and sympathy, 
my heart warmed up wonderfully, and I would feel 
myself not utterly alone. 

When I was fifteen Miss Lewis was married, and 
henceforth Aunt Monica superintended my studies. 
I had masters for French, and Italian, and music; 
but my drawing powers were left uncultivated. I 
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believe the reason for this was my grandfather's 
delight in the old masters, which made him under- 
value anything less than genius in any one else. A 
genius I certainly was not, but I had plenty of 
taste, and some originality. So I taught myself to 
draw as I had taught myself to write, and gave 
myself and Bridget pleasure at any rate. 

The woods and the lovely walks were as dear to 
me as ever, and the old church with the ruined castle, 
and the winding river with its whispering sedges 
comforted me unawares. But I was often lonely, 
and life seemed flat, for I had no companions now 
the Malcolms were gone to India, and I kept wish- 
ing in a blind sort of way that something might 
happen, feeling, with a girl's restlessness, that this 
blank monotony was worse than anything, and 
realising more and more that the chance of Aunt 
Monica's being married, and thus got rid of (to 
which I had looked forward as a possibility at 
least), grew little indeed. 

What I should have done without the books in 
the study I know not. Happily, I had permission 
from my grandfather to read whatever he approved 
for me, and as he had no notion of dwarfing any 
one's mind by only allowing books easy to be 
understood, I enjoyed my reading hours immensely 
and doubled the pleasure by talking over with him 
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afterwards the book I had been absorbed in, catch- 
ing fresh lights from his mind, and finding my 
thirst for knowledge always on the increase. 

Aunt Monica did not quite like these readings in 
the study. She always let me see that she did not 
consider me to be trusted only to read what was 
permitted, and she kept coming in and out, much 
to my disturbance, though I never took any notice. 
One must in time outgrow Mrs. Sherwood, and 
Miss Edgeworth's "Harry and Lucy;" and there 
were not the charming books in my young days that 
there are now. I liked Mrs. Hofland's " Son of a 
Genius," though when I found her own husband 
was an artist, I had no patience with her for writing- 
it, thinking she had thereby paid him a very poor 
compliment, and I read her various "Widows/* 
" Sandford and Merton" I had always greatly- 
disliked ; but I love " Robinson Crusoe" to this 
day. 

I do not remember ever to have had any books 
bought for me except Mrs. Sherwood's ; the others 
were all Aunt Monica's, except "Robinson Crusoe,** 
which had been my father's, and which my grand- 
father gave m^ to console my heart when deprived 
of Stephen. He did not tell me whose it had been, 
only bidding me take care of it, which I very re- 
ligiously did. 
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It was after the Malcolms had returned to India 
that Bridget began to talk to me about my parents ; 
but still I knew very little of them, as she never 
seemed quite at liberty to speak freely on the 
subject. 

Miss Minchin and Knowley I saw on very rare 
occasions ; but the latter would raise plants for me, 
and send me nosegays from time to time, and then 
I was allowed to go and call in order to express 
my thanks, but always with the caution not to stay 
more than a quarter of an hour. There was an 
exquisite narcissus in a pot on the breakfast-table 
on the morning of my seventeenth birthday, and I 
was counting the buds in an ecstasy of delight 
when my grandfather came into the room. 

He kissed me and held me in his embrace 
longer than usual this morning, and his blessing 
seemed to come from some very low depths in his 
heart, and he called me his Dorothea. That name 
spoken by him always said so very much to me. 

Aunt Monica seemed to think it a thing to be 
much regretted that I had ever been born, but my 
grandfather evidently looked upon matters in a 
different light, and I felt more than ever this morn- 
ing that he valued me as God's gift to him. 

"Don't quite strangle me," he said, as I hung 
round his neck, " not quite, Dolly ; besides, here is 
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something for you," and he put a locket and chain 
into my hand. 

It was a larger locket than was usually worn in 
those days, and it was very handsome. But when 
I opened it there smiled upon me a beautiful face, 
with large grey eyes and dark hair, and I said : 

" Is it my mother ?" 

" Yes, Dolly ; I have kept it for you ; now it is 
yours." 

That was all he said ; but, remembering what 
Bridget had told me of my father's story, I asked 
no questions. I only fastened it round my neck 
and hid it in my dress, not wishing Aunt Monica 
to comment upon it. Perhaps my grandfather sa^^ 
the movement and reasoned accordingly, for he 
said directly : 

" Your Aunt Monica has a cold this morning, so 
Anne tells me, and will take her breakfast up- 
stairs." 

That was very good news for me, and I made 
the tea, and sent up a tray so charmingly prepared 
that I hoped it might. tempt Aunt Monica to keep 
her cold as long as possible in order to have the 
attention repeated. 

"Look at the lovely flower dear old Knowley 
has sent me," I said when Aunt Monica's wants 
had been supplied. 
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" A very fine one, indeed ; and very kind of her 
to send it, though I know you are something of a 
favourite in that quarter." 

I laughed, and then he said rather gravely : " I 
have been wanting to tell you something, Dolly ; 
but I thought I would keep it for a birthday treat. 
There is a visit in store for you." 

" Oh ! where ?" I exclaimed, not having an idea 
who could wish to invite me. 

"Do you know anything about your mother, 
Dorothea ?" 

A little ; only what Bridget has told me.*' 
Well, did Bridget ever mention your uncle r* 

" I did not know I had one, and I don't think 
Bridget knows. She said she only went to my 
mother after she was married.*' 

" She had a brother, a very clever man, whom I 
saw once. He died some years ago, and on Tues- 
day I had a letter from his widow inviting you to 
visit her; she has three daughters and one son, and 
she thinks cousins ought to be acquainted ; so I 
am waiting to know what you think, Dolly.** 

" Should you like me to go, grandpapa V 

"As to that, I never want to lose you, but I 
should be very glad for you to visit these cousins ; 
and, from Mrs. Percival's letter, I should imagine 
her to be a nice, kind woman. It is my fault, not 
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theirs, that you have never known them. But you 
are growing up now. And the society of girls of 
your own age will do you good. I am quite willing 
for you to go, and, if you are sure you would like 
it, I will write to-day and accept for you." 

*' I sliould like it, grandpapa, only I don't want 
to leave you." 

** Ah ! well, that must come, some day, Dolly. 
It will not hurt you to try what it is like." 

The tears came into my eyes at that, and I felt 
choked. Life without my grandfather seemed such 
a dreary thing to contemplate, and I could not 
speak for a minute or two. 

•* Where is it .?" I asked at last 

" At Camberwell. If I possibly can, I will take 
you up myself; and if you are not happy there, you 
have only to write and say so." 

" Am I to go soon ?" 

'* The week after next." 
Is Bridget going ?" 

I thought it would be a good opportunity for 
her to take a holiday ; she has not had one for a 
very long time. Can you manage without her?" 

" Oh yes, I think so." 

We were silent after that for some minutes. The 
news had taken away my appetite, and I could see 
that my grandfather's attempts to eat were scarcely 
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worthy the name. He looked disturbed, for all 
he had spoken so calmly, and I felt sure it had 
cost him a g^eat effort to speak at all on the sub- 
ject he kept so sacredly locked up in his heart. 
But presently he said, as if the visit in prospect 
were only a very ordinary thing indeed : 

"I have told your Aunt Monica about it, and 
you can tell Bridget. Now, have you a message 
for your aunt and cousins ?** 

" Aunt and cousins." The words spoken in con- 
nection with me seemed so unfamiliar that I began 
to think I must be dreaming. However, I man- 
aged to send my love and to say I should be 
very glad to see them, and then I turned to go up 
to Bridget. 

As I looked back at the door, I saw my grand- 
father cover his eyes with his hand. The sight of 
his distress touched me deeply, and I went up to 
him. 

" Indeed, I won't go, grandpapa, if you would 
rather not," I said. " There is no one in the world 
I love like you." 

He held me close for a minute or two, and then 
released me without a word, and I went to Bridget. 



CHAPTER V. 

I WAS not at all sorry when the day of my depar- 
ture arrived at last. Aunt Monica had been ser- 
monising from morning till night, and that had. 
quite the contrary effect from that she intended ; it 
made me eager to get away from her, restless and 
rebellious ; it was a great comfort at last when I 
could say, " I am going to-morrow." 

There was a new railway at Wimberley, and I 
was all eagerness to see what the journey would be 
like ; and I woke very early, and was in a state of 
suppressed excitement till it was time to set off. I 
was very much afraid that some one would send 
for my grandfather at the last minute, and could 
scarcely realise it at last when the train moved off, 
and I saw the walls and then the hedges begin to 
fly past us, as it seemed, while I sat quite still in 
the carriage, with that dear white head opposite to 

me. 

I enjoyed the journey, and so, I* think, did he. 
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Now and then a shadow crossed his face, but it 
soon went again, and we were thirty miles from 
home before there came anything to mar my 
pleasure. We had to wait at a junction some little 
time, and the scene was so new and so amusing that 
I did not see some one come up and speak to my 
grandfather as we stood on the platform, till he 
turned and said to me : 

" Do you hear that, Dolly ?" 

"No. What?" 

" General Foxe has had another attack, and I 
must go to him. There is a train back to Wim- 
berley in five minutes. Do you think you can 
manage ?'* 

" I will try." 

" Take a cab when you get to London, and 
don't look frightened. Poor child ! I am very 
sorry." 

" So am I ; but never mind. Are you going 
now r 

" Yes, the train will be up directly. Good-bye, 
my darling 1" 

My heart almost failed me, but I went with him 
in his search for his portmanteau, and I saw him off 
by the train. I felt very desolate and helpless for 
a few minutes, but my courage revived presently ; 
and when a lady put a little girl of about ten into 
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my carriage and asked me to take care of her, I felt 
quite elderly and important ; and the diversion of 
thought was good for me. 

The child was shy, and said little ; but T found 
she had been to London before, so then I asked her 
about all the places we passed, and so we got over 
the time. At London Bridge a lady met her, and 
then, feeling exceedingly nervous, but determined 
not to show it, I asked a porter to call a cab, and 
having secured my luggage, I drove off. 

Worcester Terrace, Camberwell : I can see it 
now as it looked then. A long row of houses four 
stories high, with square gardens in front, and high 
steps leading up to the entrance of each. I had 
been wishing the first meeting was over, but now 
when the cab stopped at last before No. 4, I 
could have cried from very nervousness. If I had 
done so, I should no doubt have met with great 
sympathy and a large amount of petting ; but the 
effect of nervousness with me has always been a 
disposition to talk very fast and seem perfectly at 
my ease. 

I am quite sure my aunt and cousins felt they 
were receiving a very consequential young lady as 
I stood in the hall and counted my boxes ; they 
could have no idea how frightened I felt, nor 
how, when I explained my grandfather's absence, I 
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was longing for him with all my hearty and wishing 
I could go back to Wimberley by the next train. 

I had a dim idea of three or four heads and as 
many different voices, but it was quite impossible 
in my state of confusion to distinguish one from 
another ; and I seemed to lose all my things — bag^ 
cloak, and umbrella. It was quite a comfort to 
find myself upstairs in a neat little bedroom, with 
only one voice to listen to. 

It was Mrs. Percival's, and was like herself, gentle 
and kind. She kissed me, and said I was like my 
mother about the eyes ; and she told me how glad 
she was I had come at last. 

I suppose I responded to that, but my head was 
in a whirl still with the noise of the train and the 
rattle of the cab. Happily she seemed to take no 
notice, and presently she left me to change my 
dress, saying she would send Bertha when it was 
time. I was very glad to be left alone, and I began 
to look round me. 

The room was small, but prettily furnished, and 
there were prints on the walls. The window looked 
over a long strip of garden at the back, full just 
now of laburnum, lilac, and pink May all in bloom. 
An old grey cat lay curled up on the wall, with the 
sun shining on its glossy fur, and children were 
playing in the next garden but one. It was a very 

7 • 
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different view from any I had seen from a window- 
before, and it b^uiled me into watching^ what went 
on. 

A tap at the door startled me at last, and when 
I looked round I saw a lady in the doorway, and 
supposed she was one of the cousins who had met 
me in the hall. 

" I quite forgot about dressing," I said. " I was 
looking at the gardens. Is that your cat ?" 

" Old Caliban ? Yes ; he is a great pet." 

"But I am sure he is not like Caliban ! He looks 
a very handsome cat." 

" But he didn't when he was only a day old. 
Nothing in the world could have been uglier. 
Geoffrey called him Caliban at once, and the name 
has stuck to him. Geoffrey has just come, and 
wants to see you." 

«Whoishe?"Iasked. 

" Why, don't you know ? Were you not aware 
mamma had a son as well as three daughters f" 

"Yes, but I didn't know his name. I like 
Geoffrey ; there's some sound in it." 

My cousin laughed. 

" Dinner will be ready soon," she said ; " can I 
help you ?" 

I took out my dress, and she fastened it for me, 
and tied my sash. I thanked her, and said : 
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" Are you Bertha ?" 

" Yes ; you will get to know us in time." 

We went down together, and before dinner was 
over I had made out that Jenny was the one with 
long brown ringlets, that Gertrude had hair a shade 
lighter, and that Bertha was unlike the rest, and 
seemed to take the lead in most things. Geoffrey 
was a rather good-looking young man of four or 
five and twenty, and their mother seemed very fond 
of them all. 

I could not help feeling a degree of constraint, 
for I knew so very little of the one life which linked 
mine with theirs, and the old feeling of loneliness 
came over me when I was in bed with the candle 
out, and I knew that my grandfather and Bridget 
were miles and miles away. 

A footstep outside startled me, and I raised 
myself on my elbow to listen. Then the door 
slowly opened, and a light shone through the 
chink. A horror came over me at once, for I. 
thought of robbers and murderers, always having 
connected them with the neighbourhood of London. 
But the fear was instantly quelled by the sight of 
my cousin Bertha in the doorway, shading the 
candle with her hand. 

" Is anything the matter .?" I said. 

•* Nothing at all. I only came to see if you 

7-2 
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were asleep, and now I have roused you after 
all." 

" Oh no ! you haven't. I was wide awake." 

" You have been crying," she said, looking at me 
steadily. 

" I couldn't help it," I faltered ' out, feeling I had 
shocked her dreadfully. 

To my astonishment she sat down, and put her 
arm round me, saying : 

" Poor child !" 

It was a great comfort not to be scolded, and I 
held her hand with a tight grasp. She let me cry 
quietly for a little while, and then she told me to 
cheer up, and they would take no end of care of 
me, and we should be as happy as possible. 

I did not question her about the number of things 
I felt so ignorant of in this family of new interests 
and different friends from mine ; but her tone was 
kind and reassuring, so I took heart, and presently, 
seeing me calm and quiet, she left me with a kiss, 
and I was soon fast asleep. 

It was an entirely new life upon which I had 
entered. Breakfast was at nine instead of eight as 
at home, and directly afterwards Geoffrey went off 
to the City, and we saw him no more till six o'clock. 
Mrs. Percival spent her fine mornings in the garden, 
varying her work by some attention to household 
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matters. She was an indefatigable gardener, and 
spared no pains to make the long strip beautiful 
and bright. The girls had their own special occu- 
pations. Jenny made the pastry, and Gertrude 
practised a good deal. 

I soon fell into their ways, and found great delight 
in the duets which my cousins were glad to play 
with me, and in the drawing lessons which Bertha 
gave me. She was very fond of pictures, and 
seemed astonished that I should know anything 
about them. We took w^alks regularly, and they 
showed me a good many of the sights which country 
cousins are supposed particularly to delight in, and 
I thought the old part of London charming, much 
more so than the new ; but I think no proposal 
had pleased me so much as one Geoffrey made one 
evening in the drawing-room, when we were making 
plans for the next day. 

•" Why not come with me early and see 
Covent Garden }" he said. " You would like it, 
Dora." 

They all called me Dora. They had dismissed 
Dorothea at once as being too queenly a name for 
any one less than five foot nine, with dignity to 
correspond ; and Dorothy, they said, was too much 
like a milkmaid. Dolly was dismissed as too 
childish, so I was Dora with them all. 
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•* Do you mean the market ?" I asked, in reply- 
to Geoffrey's question. 

" Yes ; the flowers are delicious. Come, Bertha, 
let us have breakfast before eight, and take the 
second omnibus ; you will all enjoy it." 

" I can't go, Geoffrey, it is my busy day ; but 
Jenny or Gertrude can go with Dora. I suppose 
you would not care to go, mamma ?' 

" No ; but you may send me home some flowers, 
Geoffrey," she replied. 

So we settled it, and the next morning we had 
our treat. Such sweet scents, such exquisite tints, 
such grouping of beauties I had never seen before. 
I was enraptured with it all, and when Geoffrey 
put us into an omnibus, and left us for Gray's Inn, 
I felt I had carried away a vision of loveliness which 
it would take a good deal to dispel. 

** Where is Aunt Jane ?" I said, as Jenny came 
into the hall to meet us on our return, for only- 
Gertrude had gone with me. 

" Upstairs. Oh ! what an exquisite rose !" 

Leaving the two girls together, I ran upstairs in 
my haste to present my offering to Aunt Jane. One 
room after another I looked into without success. 
Bursting into what was generally called the study, 
near my bedroom, I stopped short in sudden as- 
tonishment, for there, leaning over Bertha's shoulder 
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as she painted, was my dear old friend Stephen, the 
same as ever, only grown into a man, of course. 

My sudden entrance made him look up ; but the 
momentary glance seemed to convey nothing to 
him, and, with a hurried " I beg your pardon," I 
was off again, feeling a dull pain at my heart at not 
being recognised, and finding that my expedition 
in search of Aunt Jane had, all at once, lost its 
interest. 

She met me as I went slowly up the second flight 
of stairs, and when I offered her the rose my silence 
passed unnoticed, and she kissed me warmly, and 
told me to come with her and help to choose a 
place for it on the flower-stand in the drawing- 
room. 

*' And you were pleased with Covent Garden ?" 
she asked. 

" Yes," I said ; feeling as if I had been there a 
long while ago. " Yes, I liked it very much : the 
flowers were beautiful, and everything was so sweet. 
I am so glad Geoffrey took us." 

I roused myself to say this and more, to take 
interest and to help in all the little arrangements 
which were to show off the beauty of the rose, but 
all the while I could see nothing but Stephen's 
face, and feel nothing but an ache in my heart 
which the sight of that face had caused. 
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" What was the excitement, Dora?" asked Bertha 
at lunch. "You opened the study-door and looked 
in with tlie most radiant face imaginable. You are 
a wonderfully changeable young lady ; clouds and 
sunshine come over your face like an April sky ; 
what you are one minute you may be as different 
as possible from the next." 

I suppose I was proud, but I never could bear 
Bertha's personal remarks. I do not think, except 
when Aunt Monica used to scold me and notice 
what she called my cross looks, I had ever thought 
much about my face. I had taken it for granted I 
was not pretty, and the fact had certainly troubled 
me from time to time; but Bertha never let a fresh 
expression pass without comment, and I did not 
like it at all. However, just now, Aunt Jane saved 
me from a reply by saying I was in search of her 
with the loveliest rose Covent Garden could pro- 
duce, and so no wonder I looked bright. 

" Mr. Wakefield seemed highly amused. I sup- 
pose, Dora, you are not aware that that gentleman 
IS going to take the world by storm with his genius 
some day ?" 

" He has not done it yet ?*' I managed to 
ask. 

"No; poor fellow! He carries weight in the 
race, and no sooner does he come within sight of 
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the goal, than he is obliged to turn back. He 
is a noble fellow ! I admire him with all my 
heart." 

"Bertha!" said her mother, while the two 
younger girls laughed. 

" Oh ! I am not in love with him, pray don't for 
a moment imagine that ; I am ten years older, to 
begin with ; but I do admire him and pity him too 
a great deal more than I can say." 

" Why do you pity him .?" I asked, with a feeling 
that I would keep my knowledge of Stephen to. 
myself 

" I will tell you his story. His father died of 
consumption when he was a child, and soon after- 
wards he lamed his knee In some way or other; this 
left him rather delicate for a time. His mother 
had half a dozen Indian children to educate with 
hers, but I suppose she found it hgird work to make 
both ends meet, and this eldest son managed to 
educate himself — in a measure at least. He went 
to a school for two years, and then he stayed on as 
usher, never grumbling because he could not culti- 
vate his gift — only too glad to think he was no 
expense to his mother. Well, what does that silly 
woman do but marry again, thinking it would be 
for the good of her children ; at least, that is what 
she said. I believe it was because she was sick of 
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school-keeping, and the thought of a comfortable 
home had attractions for her." 

" It was exceedingly wrong of her/' I said, for I 
was at an uncompromising age, and had great faith 
in a single motive. 

"It was exceedingly unwise; I don't know about 
the wrongness. But any woman in her senses 
would have thought twice before giving up her 
pupils and trusting her children's welfare to a man 
she scarcely knew. The only good result from 
it was that she made her eldest son give up his 
situation and take to something more conge- 
nial." 

" And what was that ?" 

" It is rather a difficult' matter to find an opening 
for a young man who has had no special training ; 
but he had taught himself a good deal and screwed 
something out of his salary to pay for lessons, so 
he set up as a drawing-master and spent his spare 
time in studying, and began to look up in the 
world, when this glorious second husband must 
needs die and leave every one in the lurch." 

" Don't, my dear," said Mrs. Percival. " I don't 
like to hear you talk so." 

" Well, then, in plain English, he died ; left no 
will, but that did not matter, as he had nothing in 
the world to leave; and here is his widow (how 
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she must despise herself for her folly!) totally 
without means, and not knowing what to do 
next." 

" Where are the Indian children .?" I asked. 

** Scattered,' of course ; and a connection like 
that is not got together again in a. hurry. Besides, 
the worst folly of all was she had £$0 a year on 
condition of her not marrying again. Of course, 
when she gave that up it went for ever ; and now 
they are in a nice fix. There are two fine-lady 
daughters, too grand to do anything, besides one 
younger, and a boy. It is a nice burden on a young 
man's shoulders." 

•* But surely he cannot keep them all ?" I said 
wonderingly. 

" He does very nearly; but it can't last. He 
cannot do impossibilities ; but the worst is, he has 
to give up all study, and stick to the teaching. It 
is very hard on a young man." 

" Did he tell you all this ?" 

" Oh dear no ; but it is truth for all that. I 
know people who know them. He would never 
breathe a word ; his spirit is of too lofty an order 
for that sort of thing." 

"I don't think you are quite right about the 
twins. Bertha," said Jenny; "you know Mrs. 
Hooper said they were dreadfully delicate, and she 
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thought their want of energy arose from that. She 
thinks they will die." 

*«The most sensible thing they can do," said Bertha, 
disregarding a reproachful look from her mother ; 
** that is, if they can't get better, so as to become 
useful members of society. I can't endure drones." 

** It is very sad for the children ; but it serves 
their mother right," I said, feeling very angry with 
her, and glad to know she was punished. 

** That is very strong, my dear," said Aunt Jane 
gently, while Jenny and Gertrude both looked sur- 
prised. 

"Well, I am sure it was very wrong of her. 
People carit i*eally love twice over, and it is very 
wrong to marry without love ; so it is quite right 
she should suffer for it," I said, feeling confident I 
was right in my opinion. 

" You will kill me some day," said Bertha, laugh- 
ing. " I never saw any one like you ; so childish in 
some things, and so old-fashioned in others. Pray, 
do you think no one can love a second time .?" 

" I don't see how they can," I said. 

" Well, I really don't believe there was much love 
in this case. The man gave out he was as rich as 
Croesus, and I know the prospect of money for her 
children tempted her. She is suffering enough now 
for her folly." 
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" Where are the other children ?" 

" The two youngest ?" 

" Yes." 

" The girl is at home, and I believe the boy is 
errand-boy in some ojffice ; but they are very quiet 
about it. Only I know he has had to leave school, 
and do his part towards making a living." 

" Poor boy !" I said. 

" Yes ; it is dreadfully hard, and they have 
scarcely anything to call their own. She sold all 
her furniture when she married Mr. Milward, and 
at his death he was found to be so frightfully 
in debt that she could claim nothing. Mrs. Hooper 
says they live in the pokiest hole of a lodging 
somewhere in Hoxton, and Mrs. Milward and the 
girls take in needlework. It is a wretched state of 
things." • 

" Is there no possibility of their getting pupils 
again ?" I asked, feeling very sorry for Stephen, 
and his sisters, and Fred. 

" I am sure I don't know. Their friends are 
trying, and perhaps something may come of it. 
Meanwhile Mr. Wakefield is the mainstay of the 
family ; and if ever there was a hero in a thread- 
bare coat, it is he." 

I knew he was a hero — I felt sure of it ; but 
somehow I did not like to hear her say so. I felt 
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that she had no right to know so much of him 
while I knew so little, but I said nothing. 

"How many more lessons are you going to 
take ?" asked Jenny. 

** Only four ; that is the utmost I can afford." 

"He certainly seems to teach well," said Aunt Jane. 

" His soul is in his work, and he has a way of 
making one see with his eyes. I do fervently hope 
he will not remain a drawing-master all his life." 

" Did you ask him about the National Gallery ?" 
said Gertrude. 

" Oh yes ; and he will be delighted to go with 
us. You said you wanted to see it, Dora ; so now 
you will have a guide worth all the catalogues in 
the world." 

I said I should be glad to go, but I cannot say I 
looked forward to it with any great pleasure. If 
Stephen had recognised me it would have been a 
totally different thing. As it was, I felt hurt and 
troubled, and wished I had never come to London. 
However, I managed to get up a little hope that, 
after all, the sight of me had been too sudden for 
him to see who it was ; and there was some excite- 
ment in the thought of meeting which gave me a 
little half-acknowledged pleasure. 

Mrs. Percival and Bertha were to go with me, and 
Mr. Wakefield was to meet us at Charing Cross ; 
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SO the next day we took an omnibus and went. 
He was waiting for us, and Aunt Jane introduced 
us rather formally ; but, though he did not shake 
hands or say anything to let the others see we had 
met before, I could see he knew me, and I did not 
know whether the knowledge gave me more pain 
or pleasure. 

I shall never forget that first visit to the National 
Gallery ; pictures of which I had often heard my 
grandfather speak seemed almost like old friends 
as I looked at them and wished I had him with me 
to share my enjoyment. I lingered too often for 
Aunt Jane's fancy, but there were some sweet faces 
of Madonnas I did not know how to leave, and 
there were wonderful effects of light and shade to 
study ; while, crowning delight of all, I had Stephen 
by my side, taking no more outward notice of me 
than if I had been only first seen by him that 
morning, but for all that managing to convey to me 
that he was studying what L should like, and calling 
attention to what otherwise I might have passed 
over. 

Bertha monopolised the talking, as indeed she 
always did, but I did not want to talk ; only she 

made me rather angry just at the last by saying : 

* 

"You look marvellously happy, child; has this 
been the paradise you expected ?" 
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I managed to smile ; but the worst was, with 
Bertha, she always seemed to see through any 
mask I might wear. She knew that I should not 
like her remark, knew it quite as well as I did, and 
yet she would persist in saying what vexed me, 
simply to see how I would take it. I had been 
growing out of love with her lately, and I felt I 
should soon positively dislike her if she did not 
check her comments. 

I had often regretted that she had found me in 
tears that night, when I was fresh from home, and 
my heart was sore with the pain of parting from 
my grandfatlier. She had seemed kind then, and 
sympathising ; but I soon found out she was very 
variable in her manner, and could part from me 
warmly at night only to chill me like ice the next 
morning. 

She certainly had no idea that Stephen and I 
were old friends, and I was very anxiojiis to keep 
her in ignorance; but just now, when she made 
that remark about my happy looks, he turned round 
and gave me a searching glance, under which I 
blushed violently, and felt very uncomfortable. 

As we came out of the entrance, large drops of 
rain on the steps, " like the first of a thunder- 
shower," took us all by surprise, for it had been 
bright enough two hours ago. 
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Aunt Jane was anxious to get with all speed to 
the omnibus-stand, and Bertha pulled her through 
the crowd which had gathered for shelter where we 
were. Stephen and I followed quickly, and reached 
the omnibus just as it was about to start. Aunt 
Jane thought the man said there was room for four, 
and got in. Bertha followed ; but before I had 
time to do so two others pushed in, and the con- 
ductor shut the door. 

•* There'll be another in the course of half an 
hour or so," he said, and with that piece of conso- 
lation he left us to our fate. 

The rain was coming down in a brisk shower ; 
but Stephen's umbrella was large, and I did not 
mind much. Whatever scruples I may have had 
for a moment vanished entirely as he said : 

'* Shall you mind walking ? It will be an age 
before another omnibus comes, and then it may be 
full." 

" Oh, I should like the walk immensely," I said, 
and then we set off together. 



8 



CHAPTER VI. 

**This ts nice!" said Stephen; "you can't think 
how glad I am to see you again." 

"But you didn't know me the other day when I 
came into the study. My cousin said you were 
highly amused at me, and so I knew you had not 
seen who I was." 

" Perhaps I smiled, I don't know ; at any rate, I 
have been thinking of you ever since, and you don't 
know how glad I was to see you with them this 
morning." 

" Is it all true what Bertha told me, about your 
mother marrying again and everything .^' 

•*Why, I told you so myself, Dolly. Where's 
your memory ?" 

« You told me ? When ?" 

" Why, when the marriage took place, two years 
ago. I wrote for your birthday." 

*' I never had the letter !" 

" Well, I sent it, at any rate." 
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" I have not had a letter from you since I was 
twelve/' I said, rather reproachfully. 

" Then that is why I got no answers ! I wonder 
whose fault that was ?" 

" Oh, Aunt Monica's, you may be sure. Perhaps 
she thought I might be better employed ; that's 
what she always says when I want to do anything 
nice. Oh dear ! how horrid of her !" 

" Well, never mind ! It is an unlooked-for treat 
to see you again. How is the doctor .?" 

" Just the same as ever. You don't know how I 
am longing to see him again. I miss him dread- 
fully." 

" And Miss Willis ?" 

" Oh, sh^i quite well. I never knew her anything 
-else, except when she has a cold, and won't have a 
window open. It was suck a relief to get away from 
her, you can't think !" 

"And Miss Minchin and Knowley.? Are the 
toots in existence still .?" 

" Yes, I do believe they are. Knowley is just as 
nice as ever, and Miss Minchin is just as grumpy; 
but I don't think that she has walked on her head 
yet." 

He laughed at that, and we went on calling up 
old memories till I forgot there was anything dis- 
xigreeable in existence, and was as happy as possible. 

8—2 
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The rain, was over in about a quarter of an hour, 
but then the sun came out brightly, and Stephen 
still held up the umbrella ; it seemed to keep off 
other people, and we were thoroughly enjoying 
ourselves. 

" I am so sorry about all your worries, Stephen," 
I said presently, when we had exhausted our remi- 
niscences for a while. 

" Who told you about them ?" he asked. 

" My cousin Bertha. She seemed to know all 
about them from somebody or other." 

" Well, I suppose people must talk ; but worries 
are things I rather like to keep to myself I don't 
mean from you, Dolly ; but Miss Percival is quite 
another thing." 

I was so glad to hear it, so very glad ; but I only 
said : 

" I am sure it must be dreadful for you." 

" Well, it is hard work sometimes ; but then there 
are so many things to help. I am as strong as a 
horse to begin with, and can live on next to nothing, 
and that's a blessing. The girls are on my mind 
though, sadly ; but what can I do }" 

" Are they ill— Eleanor and Kitty, I mean r 

" Not ill exactly, but very delicate ; my mother 
thinks they are consumptive, and I know myself 
they ought to have better air and more comforts 
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than we can give them : it makes my heart 
ache/* 

" Oh, I wish they could come to Wimberley ! I 
know grandpapa would ask them to-morrow if it 
were not for Aunt Monica ; but she is so dreadful, 
and if she stopped your letters, why Tm afraid 
there can't be much hope in that quarter.'* 

" No ; and poor old Martha is gone, too ! If she 
had been living I would have managed it some- 
how. I wonder if Knowley would take them ?* 

" Miss Minchin, you mean. Knowley is not mis- 
tress. I am sure I don't know. There is a spare 
room, and I could come and see them ; perhaps it 
might be done ; it would be nice if it could." 

" Well, I shall see. Bella would have to go with 
them, for they want some one strong and well." 

" Does Mrs. Milward think she can get back her 
pupils ?" 

" Not the same ; you know it is two years since 
she gave them up ; but we have a hope of one or 
two before long, and then we should take a little 
house at Hampstead, and, if the girls began to be 
better, affairs might look up. But then there's 
Fred." 

"Poor Fred! you don't know how sorry I am 
for him." 

*' Yes : at first we hoped he might do some 
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lessons in the evenings, but he comes home so 
dead tired he can only go straight to bed ; and 
then he is off quite early in the mornings ; it tr a 
trial to think of him." 

• The story-books make out that all the great 
men rise from errand-boys ; but then, of course all 
errand-boys don't rise to be great men. It does 
seem horrid for him." 

" If the gfirls got better, and Fred could go to 
school for two years or so, I think we should soon 
right ourselves. Bella is a little brick, and willing 
to do anything ; the worst is, she always hated her 
lessons, so I don't think she is up to teaching. 
Still, if my mother had pupils again, I know Bella 
would help her; and perhaps, now trouble has 
steadied her, she would make up for lost time and 
grow learned. Poor Bella !" 

" Have you a great deal of work, Stephen T 

" Not as much as I should like. Three schools 
and seven private pupils — that is not bad, but still 
I want more." 

" Do you paint at all } I mean pictures to sell ?" 

He shook his head. 

" I don't think I shall arrive at that pitch, yet ; I 
have never had much chance. Now, I am doing 
my best to make myself a really good master ; I 
think that will be my business in life." 
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'^ But I want you to exhibit and get a name I 
My cousin says you will take the world by storm 
some day." 

" Miss Percival is very kind, but she rather over- 
rates my abilities; I don't believe I ever should 
attain celebrity, I am no genius, though I love art ; 
so don't build castles for me." 

I was disappointed. I had thought of htm as 
turning out something very first-rate. To be a 
drawing- master did not seem to me to be a very 
great thing, and I said so." 

" Did you ever read that verse *Seekest thou great 
things for thyself } Seek them not,' " he said in 
reply. 

" No." 

"Well, I came upon it one day when I was 
lamenting over a castle which had just fallen, and 
I am sure it did me good. I think the lowest 
place is best for some people ; and, if they have 
not the sense to see it and to choose it for them- 
selves, it is given to them. Do you understand V* 

" I know what you mean^ but I don't like it at 

" Nor do I ; but perhaps I shall some day. 

But " and he suddenly stopped and lifted up 

the umbrella, " would you believe it, we have gone 
half a mile out of our way !" 
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" Oh, never mind. Aunt Jane is very good- 
natured. But don't you know a nearer road .^" 

" There is a short cut over those brick-fields ; 
shall we try it ?" 

I agreed, and we talked no more on absorbing 
topics of interest that morning. 

" I am so sorry, Mr. Wakefield," said Bertha, 
meeting us at the door, when at last we reached 
Worcester Terrace; "but we could not help our- 
selves. Still, what a comfort you could bring Miss 
« 

Serle with you ; we should have been so uneasy, 
else. But has it been very inconvenient to 

you r 

'* Not in the least ; I was very happy to be of 
service. But I am afraid we are rather late ; we 
missed our road." 

'^ Oh, that does not matter. There is lunch in 
the dining-room, and I am sure you must need it. 
Dora, is yoiir dress damp ?" 

She felt it as she spoke, and ordered me upstairs 
to change it. When I came down, Stephen was in 
the drawing-room talking to Aunt Jane, who was 
very full of apology for giving us the pleasant 
walk we had had together, only she did not put it 
in that way, of course. 

Stephen left soon after lunch, and, at parting. 
Aunt Jane asked him to .spend an evening with us 
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in the following week, and to bring his youngest 
sister with him. 

" I thought it might be good for her," she said to 
me afterwards ; " it is just as well to look out for 
opportunities, and the more friends she has the 
better.*' 

I did not quite like it, for it seemed almost like 
patronising ; but still I felt she meant it kindly, 
and I was glad of another opportunity of seeing 
Stephen. 

In my next letter to my grandfather I told him 
how we had met again, and enlarged upon the 
family circumstances ; so by the time the evening 
arrived when Stephen and his sister were to dine 
with us, I had received a kind message of remem- 
brance and good wishes which I was very anxious 
to give him as soon as possible. For some reason 
which I did not care to analyse I did not tell my 
aunt and cousins that I had known Stephen before. 
I always so disliked Bertha's questions and re- 
marks, and besides, I felt no wish to be confidential 
with any of them ; so I kept silence. 

I think, perhaps, Aunt Jane rather regretted her 
kind attentions to Bella, arising from her wish to 
gain friends for her who would help her; for 
Geoffrey fell in love with her that first evening, and 
his mother did not quite approve of it. 
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It was a nice party, I remember, and I was very 
glad to see Stephen looking bright and full of ani- 
mation, and to notice that he never seemed at a 
loss with any one on any topic, " although he had 
been an usher," which Bertha had told me was a 
fact in itself enough to ruin his prospects for life. 
Bella was something like him ; she had the same 
kind of eyes and hair, but she did not look intel- 
lectual or clever, only sweet, and sometimes very 
arch, with her dimples. 

Geoffrey was bewitched, there was no mistaking 
it, and I did not wonder at him. It was quite 
amusing to watch the two, and for a little while 
Stephen had slipped out of my thoughts. 

" Are you going home soon ?" he said in a low 
voice, at my elbow. 

No one was very near, but he meant his question 
only for me ; so I answered it in the same tone : 

" Next Wednesday, I think." 

" I hope I shall soon follow you. I have written 
to Miss Minchin, and have had her reply. She is 
quite willing to receive Nelly and Kitty. So now 
we are anxious to get them off. I shall bring them 
down myself." 

« That's right. Will Bella come too }" 

" For a week or two, I think. Have you been 
talking to her ?" 
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" Not much ; she has never been alone. I think 
her so pretty." 

Stephen looked pleased, and then I gave him my 
grandfather's message. 

*' I shall be very glad to be at Wimberley again ; 
it will be like old times. Do you think Bridget will 
remember me ?" 

" Of course she will." 

" Dora," said Bertha at my elbow, " can you play 
a duet with Gertrude } We want some music." 

It was vexing; but Stephen took me to the piano 
and stood by me whilst I played. I remember it 
was " The Caliph of Bagdad," and that for once I 
forgot all my nervousness and went through it with 
tolerable spirit. Afterwards Bertha monopolised 
Stephen, or kept him occupied in other ways, so 
that we had no more opportunity for talk, and I 
found Bella had a-more agreeable companion than 
I was likely to prove ; so I kept in the background, 
and looked on. 

I did not see Stephen again before I left London. 
I had had a pleasant visit on the whole, though 
Bertha had worried me a good deal ; and Jenny and 
Gertrude, though nice girls enough, were only out- 
side friends. They never sounded the depths of my 
nature any more than I sounded theirs. And no 
one had ever talked to me of my mother, except,. 
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indeed, once when Aunt Jane had said something 
about my eyes, which she remarked were like hers ; 
and Bertha had wondered what sort of a girl I 
should have been with a mother's training. Aunt 
Jane seemed to think the loss of it was not in my 
case a cause for regret, as my mother had been 
young and very childish, and she thought perhaps 
I might have been spoilt. 

" I think she is quite sufficiently spoilt as it is," 
said Bertha; and so they dismissed the subject. 

Geoffrey had been kind to me, and indeed so had 
they all ; but I was delighted beyond measure to 
find myself in the Wimberley train, with the pros- 
pect of meeting my dear grandfather at the end of 
the journey. He had wished to fetch me, but had 
been prevented again ; so Aunt Jane put me under 
the care of the guard, and I travelled alone. 

Bridget met me at the station, her face very bright 
at the sight of me, and not allowing me to carry 
even my umbrella as we walked up the hill; and 
there was actually Aunt Monica looking out of the 
drawing-room window, but disappearing as we 
•came near.' 

" Is she really glad to see me .?" I said to 
Bridget. 

" What else could she be. Miss Dolly ? And as 
for your grandpapa " 
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" Oh, I know he is ; but I didn't think Aunt 
Monica would care." 

She was standing just within the drawing-room 
door as I went in, and she kissed me more warmly 
than I had ever known her ; but she was cold as 
ever in her way of speaking, and I felt a little 
chilled as I went up to change my dress. 

I had been away five weeks, and it was now early 
in July. The garden was full of roses and carna* 
tions, and a glass on my dressing-table held some 
of the choicest I thought Bridget had put them 
there, and I asked her; ^but she said she knew 
nothing about them ; so then I was sure it must be 
Aunt Monica, and this certainty made me for a while 
forget my anger at the detention of Stephen's 
letters. I thanked her when I went down again, 
and she smiled as I had never seen her before. It 
was quite delightful to me to feel that even she was 
pleased to have me at home again. 

I told her how I had spent my time, dilated on 
all the places I had visited and the wonders I had 
seen — ^which were more thought of in the country 
thirty years ago than they are now; but I did not 
mention Stephen. I could not, for I knew she 
would not approve of our meeting. But I told my 
grandfather when, after tea, we strolled into the river 
meadows, having left Aunt Monica at the door of 
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the Infant-school, whose mistress she wished to 
advise or consult, I am not sure which. 

* And how did he look, Dolly ? Is the lameness 
all gone ?^ 

" Very nearly ; he looks rather fagged, and as if 
he had a good deal to bear. Is it not a sad thing 
for him to have so many on his hands ?" 

" It may be the making of him. A good object 
in life is the best thing a young man can have ; so 
don't pity him overmuch." 

" But think of his talent, grandpapa ! AVhat is 
the good of having gifts if we can't use them ? It 
seems such a waste of genius." 

•* There are no geniuses nowadays, Dolly ; art is 
at a low ebb. Where will you find a Greuze or a 
Murillo in the nineteenth century ? The best pic- 
ture in the Royal Academy is trash compared with 
the faintest sketch of one of the old masters. 
Stephen may have taste, and some talent — I don't 
wish to doubt it ; but genius, no ; whatever he may 
think !" 

" But he does not think so ; he is very humble- 
minded. Bertha said he would take the world by 
storm, and I know he always could draw, and 
always meant to be a painter. It does seem to me 
^ery hard." 

"Depend upon it, Dolly, if he masters thoroughly 
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the art of drawing, and devotes himself to teaching, 
he will do infinitely better than attempting what he 
can never accomplish. I would not give him the 
slightest encouragement if I had a voice in the 
matter ; far better he should stick to his work, and 
content himself with teaching, for a certain salary — 
far better." 

I was disappointed. I had expected such full 
sympathy from my grandfather, and here was a 
wet blanket thrown over me at once. I walked on 
silently for a little while, and then began to talk of 
something else. As I said good-night to my grand- 
father, I noticed a pinched look in his face and a 
paleness more perceptible than usual. 

"Are you sure you are quite well.?" I asked, 
bending over him fondly, for the look had sent a 
sudden pain through my heart in the midst of my 
delight at being with him again. 

" Quite well, Dolly, only tired. I am not grow- 
ing younger, and the day has been hot. Good- 
night, little woman." 

He kissed me, and I went to my room not quite 
happy, for his weary look haunted me ; and besides, 
I felt a cloud had been thrown over Stephen's pros- 
pects from an unexpected quarter. 

I was brighter the next morning. Grandpapa 
looked refreshed. Aunt Monica talked to me, and 
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I had a great deal to do. Painful thoughts were of 
necessity banished, and when I obtained permission 
to call upon Miss Knowle in the evening, it was 
with a light heart that I knocked at the door. 

Knowley always wore her curl-papers till the 
evening, when her hair was released, and a very 
presentable show of dark ringlets took their place. 
This evening she had on a gown of chintz muslin, 
with a silk handkerchief round her neck, and white 
ruffles at her wrists. 

I was almost afraid it was a festive occasion, but 
found she was alone with Miss Minchin, and that 
they would be delighted if I would stay as long as 
I could. So I went into the parlour, full just then 
with the delicious scent of roses, and bright with an 
array of fuchsias and geraniums in the window, and 
began at once to admire the plants. 

I had brought each of the old ladies a present, 
and when Miss Minchin came in, elaborately polite 
as usual, I gave them my two packets, and was im- 
mediately overwhelmed with thanks. 

" So kind, so thoughtful, so unusual in the young 
to remember those more advanced in years," said 
Miss Minchin ; but Knowley only kissed me, and 
said I was a dear child, and she believed the fairies 
must have told me that she wanted a new knitting- 
basket, so very appropriate was my gift to her needs. 
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Then we all sat down, and I began to give them 
an account of my visit. In the middle I was inter- 
rupted, for a knock at the door summoned Miss 
Knowle away, and then her senior began ; 

" You remember Master Wakefield, perhaps, my 
dear ? He was one of my^beloved number during 
the first summer I had the pleasure of instructing 
you — a boy with a lame knee, the consequence of 
^n accident ?" 

" Yes, I remember him quite well, and I only saw 
him last week ; he spent an evening at my aunt's." 
" Indeed ! Then probably he told you what he 
had in view for his twin sisters, girls in delicate 
health ?" 

" Yes ; he said he wanted to bring them here 
Are they coming i" 

"Next week. Knowle is preparing the spare 
bedroom for their reception." 

" I am so very glad, though I don't know them, 
^nd I have only seen their younger sister once. Is 
she coming too ?" 

"Yes. There is a small apartment adjoining 
Knowle's, from which she is removing sundry 
boxes to make way for a bed of small dimensions. 
We hope she may find it comfortable." 

" Oh, she is sure to do that ! I only hope I shall 
be able to come often, and that Aunt Monica will 

9 
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let them come to see me. How nice it will be 
altogether !" 

Here Miss Knowle came in again, and we dis« 
cussed the arrangements which she was making till» 
to my horror, I found I had been nearly an hour, 
and I hurried away in fear of a scolding. 

" Did you hear any news ?" asked my grandfather^ 
as I took my work into the stud}'', and sat down by 
his side. 

" Only about the Miss Wakefields.'- 

" And who are they ?** asked Aunt Monica. 

"Don't you remember Stephen, who was at 
Martha Gray's one summer ever so long ago, when 
I went to Miss Minchin's ?" 

" Yes, I remember him," said Aunt Monica 
quietly. 

I looked at her, wondering if anything connected 
with him would call a blush into her face, but no- 
change passed over it, and then I went on : 

" I told you about his twin sisters, grandpapa. 
Well, Miss Minchin says they are coming next 
week, and the younger one to take care of them ; 
I think they hope that change of air will do thenn 
good." 

" What age are they ?" asked my aunt. 

" The twins are about nineteen, I think. Bella 
is younger.'' 
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"Are they fit companions for you, I wonder, 
Dolly ? Flighty young ladies, or steady, nice-^ 
minded girls ? I suppose you cannot enlighten me ?'* 

" I know Stephen is very fond of them." 

" That is no rule," said Aunt Monica. 

" Well, we shall see. There is a strange dearth 
of young companions for her ; and if you were to 
call, Monica, you could see for yourself." 

This was dreadful. Aunt Monica had seemed 
more kindly disposed towards me since my return, 
but I felt sure she would not see anything nice in 
Stephen's sisters, and I looked up into her face. I 
could gather nothing from its expression, and my 
grandfather continued : 

" Why does not their mother come with 
them ?" 

" Don't you remember I told you she could not 
leave because she was trying to get some pupils 
together ? it would never do to be away." 

" Oh dear ! they are people in difficulties, are 
they ?" said Aunt Monica. " I don't like people in 
such circumstances." 

" I dare say they object to the circumstances as 
much as you do," said my grandfather, laughing ; 
while I felt Aunt Monica was unpardonably cruel, 
and said no more about Stephen and his sisters. 

They came early in the next week, but Stephen 

9—2 
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returned to London the same day, and I did not 
see him. If I had followed my own impulse I 
should have gone at once to call 'on the girls, but I 
knew that would be disapproved, so I said nothing^. 
However, on the day after their arrival, Aunt 
Monica told me at dinner she had some calls to 
make, and hoped I would be ready to accompany 
her at half-past three. 

I disliked making calls with Aunt Monica, for I 
never felt at my ease ; however, to-day, I clung to 
the hope that she would take Miss Minchin's on 
her way to Mrs. O'Neil's, and felt tny spirits rise as 
we turned into Abbey Lane, 

• "I hope I may trust you, Dorothy, to restrain 
your impetuosity," she said, as we stopped at the 
door. "Until I see what sort of young people 
these are, I cannot possibly say what d^ree of 
intimacy will be allowable; it is always undesir- 
able to rush into acquaintance with any one, and 
you know " 

Here Miss Knowle opened the door, and my 
aunt's remarks were cut short. 

The three girls were in the parlour; Eleanor 
half-reclining on the sofa, Kitty in Miss Minchin*s 
easy-chair, and Bella on a footstool between them. 
She had a book in her hand, and had evidently 
been reading aloud, while some heavy-looking^ 
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plain-work dropped from Eleanor's hand as we 
went in, and she rose to receive us. 

Aunt Monica was very gracious, and the girls 
were perfectly lady-like and at their ease. They 
said, in reply to our questions, that they had not 
yet been out on account of the heat, but they 
hoped they should accomplish a walk after tea. 

** Wimberley is all uphill," said my aunt. " You 
will find it fatiguing. I think we might give you a 
drive this evening on the London Road. The car- 
riage will have to go for Dr* Serle who is at 
General Foxe's, and if you think you can walk 
part of the way on your return, my niece will, I 
am sure, be glad to accompany you, and you will 
find the downhill path easy." 

The girls were delighted ; so was I, and amazed, 
too ; I had never known Aunt Monica ready to 
advance my pleasure in any way, and here she was 
proposing the very thing I should ^ave myself 
suggested if I had not thought it among the utter 
impossibilities of life. 

I did not at all see how four or even three of us 
could go in the chaise, but I would not suggest any 
difficulties ; and presently Aunt Monica said that 
as we could not all drive it would be better for 
Bella to walk with me as far as the others liked to 
to go in the carriage, and they might wait for us 
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at the entrance to the Quernham Woods, about 
half a mile from Wimberley. 

. This was charming ; the girls expressed their 
thanks, and soon after we left ; Aunt Monica tell- 
ing me as soon as we were out of the house, that I 
might take pattern by their quiet manner, and reap 
some advantage by associating with them. 

I believe it was so much her habit to find fault 
with me, and to hold up examples, that even in her 
kindest moods she could not shake it off. I made 
some answer, to the effect that I should like to be 
with them, and it v/as very kind in her to give me 
the opportunity ; and then we had another call to 
make, and the Wakefields were mentioned no more 
till we reached home. 

Between six and seven we set off; Eleanor and 
Kitty under Robert's care in the chaise, and Bella 
walking with me. 

After the. heat of the afternoon, a light breeze 
had sprung up, and a general sweet scent as of 
elder-bushes in blossom and newly-mown hay filled 
the air. Bella was in a mood to be pleased with 
everything, and we chatted comfortably together. 
She told me how very much she had enjoyed her 
evening at Mrs. Percival's, and how nice she 
thought Jenny and Gertrude. She owned herself 
rather in awe of the eldest, but said she supposed 
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it was because Miss Percival was clever, and she 
was not. To which I replied that I did not con- 
sider her clever, neither did I think her quite 
sincere ; but Bella seemed to think that was such a 
hard accusation to bring against her, that I began 
to recollect myself, and how often my unguarded 
speeches had brought me into trouble. So I said 
I did not understand her, which was perfect truth, 
^nd then we talked about something else. 

At the Quernham stile we found the two girls 
sitting very comfortably on the steps, and delighted 
with old Robert, Who had taken them a mile or 
two farther on and brought them back, thinking 
the more fresh air they had the better. 

My private opinion was that this happy inspira- 
tion was, in truth, due to Bridget, to whom I had 
confided my desire that the girls should get strong, 
and who was always ready to second any effort of 
mine, so fat as lay in her power. 

Well, we talked and admired the view, and 
finally we came home, not by the road, for that was 
somewhat dusty, but by the cool wood-paths, 
where the wild-roses and honeysuckle covered the 
^bramble-bushes and flung sweet odours on the 
•evening air. 

We stopped to rest on the trunks of felled trees 
by the side of the path whenever Eleanor and 
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Kitty seemed tired, so that it was past eight when 
we reached home. 

Miss Minchin had begun to fidget herself and 
Miss Knowle, and needed some convincing that 
the air was dry before she would leave off the 
scolding she had begun to administer ; but, on the 
whole, she was very kind and reasonable ; and I 
left them with the premise to come again as soon 
as I could, and then I walked quickly home, for it 
was late for me to be out alone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Aunt Monica by no means wished my visits to 
the thr6e sisters to be of daily occurrence, and she 
would not allow me to go again till four days had 
passed. Then she gave me leave, and I found to^ 
my distress, that Kitty seemed worse ; and, as was 
always the case, when one of the twins 'was ill the 
other suffered ^too, so that Eleanor looked very- 
drooping and pale. 

My grandfather did not visit many people pro- 
, fessionally now, but one or two families still would^ 
have him or no one; and as I came out of Miss- 
Minchin's door that afternoon, feeling disappointed, 
and anxious, I caught sight of the chaise in the 
distance coming along with the hood up, for it was« 
rainy, and the drive to Alderpark was rather long^ 
I knew he was going there, for he had had a note 
that morning, and now I went on to meet him, andi 
Robert stopped when he saw me. 

" What is it ?" said my grandfather. 
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" It is only Can you come in and see Kitty 

and Eleanor ? They look so ill, and they have not 
•even seen Mr. Stevens." 

Mr. Stevens was the " general practitioner " who 
attended Miss Knowle, and sent her the nauseous 
doses which she took so oddly. 

My grandfather was out of the chaise before I 
could say more, and I followed him into the house. 
He asked for Miss Minchin, and then I went out to 
Knowley in the kitchen* It was holiday-time, and 
she was attending to her flowers ; so I stood by her 
•side and looked on. My grandfather was quite ten 
minutes in the parlour, and then Miss Minchin 
came out with him. He gave her some directions, 
and then turning to me said, as the door closed 
behind us : 

" How is it you have not been to see them, 
Dolly ? I thought you would help to cheer them 
■up ; they want brightness ; and I find you have 
only been with them once." 

" Aunt Monica would not let me," I said. " I 
•did ask her ; but she said she could not allow it I 
wish you would speak, grandpapa." 

" I will. If the change is to do them any good, 
they must have a little society. Miss Minchin is a 
very worthy person, but a lifetime of teaching has 
made her very much like a catechism — the question 
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part, I mean ; and if she is not asking questions, I 
should imagine she is finding fault, and that is not 
what I want. You must be together a good deal 
and cheer the poor children up ; and as to that 
plain work, I have strictly forbidden them to do a 
stitch more." 

I silently made up my mind to do it for them ; 
and then my grandfather said "Good-bye," and the 
chaise drove off. 

I do not know how he managed matters with 
Aunt Monica, but for the next six weeks the girls 
and I were together daily, sometimes at our house, 
sometimes at Miss Minchin's, and often out of doors 
when the weather permitted. Aunt Monica fre- 
quently insisted on our being accompanied in our 
walks by Bridget, but otherwise she left us very 
tnuch to our own devices. 

It was a pleasant six weeks that we spent to- 
gether in this fashion, for though I had in the first 
instance felt drawn towards the girls for Stephen's 
sake, I soon began to love them for their own. 
Bertha had been quite wrong in thinking the 
twins grand young ladies, and stuck-up, and so 
forth : they were very sweet, right-minded girls* 
only too anxious to work, and willing to do any- 
thing to help their brother. 

Mrs. Milward had been quite unsuccessful in her 
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search for pupils, but a situation had been found for 
Bella ; so that Stephen had moved into a more: 
airy» healthy neighbourhood, and about the middle 
of September all three were to return to town^ 
Kitty and Eleanor were very much better, and my 
grandfather said they only needed plenty of care ;. 
there was a tendency to consumption certainly, but 
at present there was no disease, and he believed it 
might be averted ; so we were in better spirits 
about them. 

Stephen came to fetch them home. He arrived 
when we had gone for a stroll in the Quemham. 
woods, now carpeted with purple heath just in its 
fullest beauty. A golden sun shone upon the 
trunks of the firs, as it had shone that day in the- 
churchyard ten years ago, when we had sat and' 
made our plans, arranging them to the tune of the- 
marriage bells ringing above us from the old belfry. 
Some subtle link in the chain of association had. 
brought back that day to my mind as I bound my 
heath and ferns together, and suddenly looking up,. 
I saw Stephen before me, with the sun on his curly- 
hair, and a smile in the eyes that were watching^ 
me. 

I started up. 

" Oh, I am so glad you are come, Stephen ; the- 
girls are ever so much better, and I do believe Miss 
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Minchin was never so sorry in her life as she is now 

they are going away." 

He took my hand, and seemed ready to speak, 
but checked himself till I had run on a little longer, 
then we went together to the others, who were 
farther in the wood ; and we sat down and talked 
away merrily for an hour. Afterwards we went 
home to be in readiness for the early dinner at 
Miss Minchin's, and I slipped through the garden- 
gate and by the back-way home. 

I always went to sit with my grandfather after 
tea, and that evening I opened the door, expecting to 
find him alone as usual, or at least with only Aunt 
Monica for a companion. To my astonishment I 
saw not only my grandfather in his arm-chair, 
looking a good deal disturbed, but Stephen standing 
before him. 

I had loved Stephen in my childish way for a 
long time, but the true state of the case had never 
•dawned upon me till that moment, when I saw his 
face flushed, and realised that I had interrupted 
■some earnest discussion of which I was the subject. 
It was an overwhelming conviction, bringing a rush 
-of pleasure, mingled with pain, to my heart ; for my 
grandfather's face was not encouraging, and Stephen 
looked so terribly in earnest. 

I was slipping out again— for I had entered, and 
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for a minute stood holding the door in my hand» 
but my grandfather stopped me with, 

" Come here, Dorothea." 

I went up to him, not daring to look at Stephen,, 
and feeling some vague sense of sorrow im^ 
pending; but I managed to say as quietly as I 
could : 

** What is it, grandpapa ?*' 

He did not answer, but Stephen broke out inta 
a very torrent of broken sentences; there was. 
nothing in the world he would not do for me, life 
would be worth living if he had me to work for, and. 
a great deal more to that effect 

" But how ?" said my grandfather. " You are 
only a boy, and she such a child ; it would be utter 
folly, even if she wished it ; and that seems impos- 
sible. Speak, Dolly." 

" I cannot help it, grandpapa ; I always did love 
Stephen, and I always shall. Oh,please don't say no!" 

" It is utterly impossible ; besides, there are your 
mother and sisters, and a brother too. Surely you 
have enough to work for without a wife ?' he said,, 
turning to Stephen. 

" I don't ask it to be soon. I would wait five 
years — ten years — only don't put an end to it alto- 
gether ! We can wait ; can't we ?" he said, looking: 
at me. 
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" Oh yes, Stephen, I am quite willing to wait/" 
and then I stood still. 

" I cannot give my consent," said my grandfather 
at last. " You must forget each other as quickly^ 
as possible, and let no such nonsense enter your 
heads again. " Why, you are not one-and-twenty,. 
Stephen, are ycu .?" 

" I was one-and-twenty last week," said Stephen. 

" And my little girl is seventeen." 

"We are quite willing to wait," said Stephen 
again. 

" What for ? No, no, my boy ! Go home to- 
your mother, and work for her, and for your sisters 
and little brother. Time enough to think of 
marrying ten years hence, considering all you have 
on your shoulders." 

Again Stephen pleaded, and again I seconded 
him in half-frightened tones, for I was so taken- 
aback. Again my grandfather urged that it was 
only a boy-and-girl fancy, such as was the greatest 
folly to marry upon ; and all the while I felt as if 
I could not bear it if an engagement were for- 
bidden. 

But it was, and unconditionally. We were not 
to think of each other any more, and Stephen was- 
told plainly that he need not write or make any 
fresh effort to change my grandfather's decision, for 
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It was final, and he felt sure he was acting for the 
best. 

He spoke sternly ; but as Stephen moved to go, 
•he relented sufficiently to say : 

*' There, poor children ! say good-bye, and make 
ihe best of it I am sorry, but I cannot help it, and 
you will thank me for it some day." 

That, of course, we did not believe ; but we said 
nothing, only we looked at each other, and grasped 
^ach other's hands, as if nothing should part us. 
But just then the door opened, and Aunt Monica 
looked in. Stephen took up his hat and was gone 
before she could say anything, and I ran up to my 
room, leaving my grandfather to explain matters to 
Aunt Monica. 

Just then I was too excited to reason, and I felt 
far too indignant to cry, I only marched up and 
down in a maze of blind anger against my grand- 
father (shall I say it?), against God, against my 
life, against everything, and then I undressed and 
lay down, and when Bridget came I told her my 
head ached, and she kissed me on my burning fore- 
head, and sprinkled cold water on it, mixed with 
lavender-water from my dressing-table. 

I took it all quietly ; the cool drops were refresh- 
ing, and I thanked her when she went away ; but I 
was greatly cisturbed, and sleep was out of the 
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question. After a while I began to reason with 
myself, but of that I made a very lame business ; 
but still any effort to arrange my thoughts was a 
help, and after a long time I came to the conclusion 
that I would bear it like a heroine, and that resolu- 
tion being evoked out of the chaos of my mind, I 
fell asleep. 

An oyerwhelming sense of something dreadful 
was my first impression the next morning, when 
Bridget came in to see if my head was better. 

" I don't know ; I think it is," I said wearily, and 
then she left me, and I sat up and thought. 

My grandfather looked up anxiously as I went 
into the dining-room, and Aunt Monica wore her 
sternest expression. I was in disgrace with her, 
there was no doubt. I tried to act as if nothing had 
happened, but I know the kiss I gave my grand- 
father was — for the first time in my life — a cold 
one, and I really could not eat. 

It was a dreary sort of breakfast. Aunt Monica 
did her best to make talk, and my grandfather re- 
sponded ; but everything seemed in a whirl, and I 
did not understand what they said. 

Afterwards I went to the drawing-room, and 
practised for two hours. I knew the girls would 
expect me to go to them this last day of all, for 
they were to leave by the evening train ; but, of 

10 
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course, now that was out of the question, so I played 
studies till my wrists ached, and then I took up a 
book, but, of course, could not read it. 
. Aunt Monica left me to m.yself, which was the 
wisest thing she could do, and my grandfather did 
not come near me. We all met again at dinner, but 
our old friend General Foxe had died in the course 
of the morning, and the talk of my elders was 
naturally about him. Then Aunt Monica went 
into the drawing-room, and I followed her. I was 
in an aimless state of existence, and all things were 
alike to me. 

About half-past three the Miss Wakefields were 
announced. They came to say good-bye, and were* 
full of thanks to Aunt Monica for all her kindness ; 
but they took me to task, pleasantly enough, but 
still as if a little hurt, because I had not been to 
see them ; and then I made some lame excuse, and 
rattled off in a giddy strain of chatter, which all the 
while sounded as if it came from some other lips 
than mine, and at last, to my great relief, they rose 
to go. We kissed each other ; but the tears were so 
near my eyes I could hot trust myself to speak, 
only I did not hide from them that I was sorry to 
part, and so we got over it. As soon as the door 
closed behind them the tears fell, and I went up to 
my room and locked myself in. 
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Blessed tears ! My heart was sad enough when 
the long shower Was over, but it was much less hard. 
Perhaps, after all, my grandfather had meant it 
kindly (for in my agony last night I had not even 
credited him with that), and, at any rate, if I meant 
to carry myself like a heroine, it would never do to 
bear malice. Heroines always forgave, I felt sure ; 
they might be very magnanimous about it, but still 
they did it, and so I would try too ; and then there 
came a little gentle voice in my heart reminding 
me of the love which had watched over me all my 
life, and, obeying one of the quick impulses which 
were apt to rule me in those days, I went down 
into the study to find my grandfather. 

He was in his chair, reading. The sunlight was 
on his thin white hair, and on the dear, venerable 
head. I forgot my tear-stained, swollen face, and 
went up to him and put my arms round his neck 
laying my cheek against his head, and saying not a 
word. 

" Poor child ! Come, you must cheer up and be 
brave. It does not do to make troubles of trifles." 

It was no trifle to me, but I would not say so ; 
only I kissed him fondly to make up for the cold 
greeting in the morning, and I told him I had been 
<:ross and I was very sorry, and I asked him to for- 
give me." 

10 — 2 
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We were very happy together the ten minutes I 
was with him, in spite of my heartache, and then I 
went up to bathe my face, and make myself pre- 
sentable for tea. 

I think the bare idea of a young thing like me 
daring to set up a lover had vexed Aunt Monica* 
She had been much warmer towards me since my 
return from London, but now she was colder than 
ever, and I carried a very heavy heart about with 
me, for no one except Bridget seemed to sympathise 
with me in the least, and her commonplace, stereo- 
typed forms of consolation did not cheer me much- 
Looking back now after the lapse of nearly 
thirty years, I can see that my grandfather acted 
wisely in preventing an engagement then. We 
were both very young, and I had lived so secluded 
a life that no one had yet crossed my path except 
Stephen, so that it was only reasonable and fair to 
give me an opportunity of being sought by some 
one whom I might possibly prefer to my early 
friend. 

Wimberley was singularly deficient in young 
society, and though my grandfather, as a rule,, 
seemed to think this no disadvantage to me, yet 
the case was different when the friend of my choice 
was one to be chosen for a life-time. He said, and 
with reason, that I had plenty of time before me,. 
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and could not possibly, at present, know my own 
mind. But I think in treating it all as a trifle soon 
to be forgotten, he had overlooked the fact of my 
lonely childhood, which had made me cling far 
more closely to my one friend than would probably 
have been the case if I had had other companions. 

As to Stephen, his prospects were certainly bad, 
and he had enough to do for some time to come, 
at least ; and I am quite sure it never entered either 
into his head or mine, that I might possibly be well 
off some day and that would be sufficient for us. 

I can see the wisdom of the denial now, but 
then I was very rebellious ; feeling injured because 
the love we felt for each other was treated as a 
childish fancy, and vexed beyond measure that we 
might not have the comfort of looking forward to 
a time when a way might be clear for us notwith- 
standing present difficulties. 

Still, in spite of everything, my love for my 
grandfather was too deep and strong for me not 
to try for his sake to be patient ; but now and 
then I broke out into passionate regret when no 
one was near, and I could rage and storm with the 
comforting assurance that the four thick walls of 
my room would tell no tales. 

I did not hear from the Wakefield girls, though 
Aunt Monica had a polite though formal note from 
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their mother, thanking her for the kindness and 
i^ttention shown to her children ; and this made it 
plain to me that Stephen had thought it wise to 
eitate the case as it was, poor fellow ! as all inter- 
course had been strictly forbidden. 

I could gather nothing from this note as to the 
state of the two girls' health now they had returned 
home, and I took advantage of a .damp Saturday 
afternoon, when I knew I should find Knowley at 
home, to go and ask her about them. I asked 
permission of my grandfather at dinner, and, as he 
readily gave it. Aunt Monica said nothing, and be- 
tween three and four I went. 

I had not intended to say anything to Knowley 
of my trouble, but Miss Minchin was out, and the 
good creature was so kind and gentle that, after a 
long talk about the three sisters, I broke out at 
last with : 

*' And to think I should never be allowed to see 
them again ! Don't you think it dreadful ?'' 

" Poor child ! I know all about it, for Mr. Wake- 
field told me. He was sadly undone. The very 
last thing that night, as he was going off" to the inn^ 
I happened to say something about you, and then 
out it all canie. He sat down for an hour or more 
on the kitchen sofa, and told me everything ; and 
I can only say I pity you both with all my heart J* 
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The sympathising voice s^nd words touched me 
greatly. 

" Then you don't think it altogether foolish of 
us ?'* I asked ; adding reproachfully, " Grandpapa 
does." 

*' I think you are both young, and that it is full 
early to think of such things. But I know what it 
is, and how hard it is to bear.'' 

" Oh, do you ? I do wish you would tell me 
about it." 

" I was only seventeen when my trouble came, 
Miss Dorothy; my lover was apprenticed to my 
father ; he was a shoemaker at Stavenham, We 
grew fond of each other without thinking about it, 
I suppose ; but when he really did ask me, and 
spoke to my father, there was a very great fuss 
indeed, and I was sent from home to get over it. 
But it nearly broke my heart at the time ; at least 
I thought so then ; though the worst of all was 
when he married some one else five years later. I 
thought I must have died then, but I lived through 
it ; hearts take a great deal to break them, but I 
have never got over it, and I don't think now I 
ever shall." 

" Poor Knowley ! But Stephen, I am quite sure, 
will never care for any one else, and I am positive 
I shall not. If we live to be a hundred, we shaU 
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be true to each other. But, oh! it does seem so 
dreadful; I can't think why there is so much 
sorrow in the world." 

"That is the result of Adam's transgression," 
said Miss Knowle gravely. 

" Then I wish, with all my heart, he never fiad 
transgressed !" I said hotly ; " and then we suffer 
for it ; it is an unaccountable thing." 

" One of the inscrutable mysteries," said Know- 
ley, in the same tone ; " but you must not talk 
like that, my dear; God mends what man has 
• * marred." 

*' But it is so horrid that it should be marred. 
Alleviations are all very well, but I would do away 
with the need of them ; medicine may be a grand 
thing, but it would be infinitely better never to re- 
quire it. Why can't everything be perfect V 

" You go beyond my depth, Miss Dorothy," said 
Knowley. " I can only say that God is above all, 
and He will make it plain some day." 

" But why should it be so ? Stephen and I are 
just at the age to enjoy life, and here, at one stroke, 
all the enjoyment is taken out of it. What have 
we done to deserve it ?' 

My bold questions seemed rather to astonish 
poor Knowley. But I was taken aback at her next' 
question fully as much as she had been by mine. 
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*' You believe in the Virgin Mary, don't you, my 
dear ?" 

" Why, yes ; certainly ; but yotc don't, surely ? 
Aunt Monica said no Dissenters did." 

** We don't worship her, certainly, or think her 
more than a good woman; that she must have 
been, or she would not have been so honoured ; 
but what I meant was, have you ever con- 
sidered what a mystery life must have been to 
her ?" 

" No ; that I certainly never did." 

"Well, Miss Dorothy, /Ve thought about it a 
good deal. You know the angel said she was 
Miighly favoured' and 'blessed.' Now, I think 
that tells us pretty clearly that a life which seems 
i failure in what we care for most mayn't be so 
really in God's sight. You may be quite sure she 
looked with wonderful reverence on her Son, and 
yet she saw Him grow up to suffer all sorts of per- 
secutions, and sorrows such as we can't understand. 
And then, think hov/ dreadful it must have been to 
stand by His cross and see Him die such a shame- 
ful death ! Why, I'm quite sure she could not have 
Jelt herself ' blessed ' when she saw Him suffer so. 
Perhaps she thought of what Simeon said, about 
the sword piercing her own soul — that she could 
understand, but I don't suppose she could feel 
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* highly favoured ' when she saw such an end to alt 
she had set her heart on." 

** No ; I should not think she could." 

" And yet she was ' blessed/ for God's own mes- 
senger told her so. Then I get to argue with my- 
self sometimes in this way ; if God says a thing 
we Jhtow it is true; and if things go ever so muck 
aMnry, we know He is blessing us through all, if we 
only love Him. 'Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth/ you remember that, dear ?" 

"Yes, I remember it. But what an enormous 
amount of faith one must want to believe anything 
so contrary to one's senses. I don't think I could 
ever do it." 

" Love will do it; love to God will make us trust 
Him ; and then, if we trust Him, other things come 
easy." 

"But it seems such an odd way of trying to 
make us love Him — taking away what we love 
most. I am quite sure I could not expect any 
little child to love me if I took away the toy he 
was playing with." 

" Perhaps not. Still, if you saw something in 
the toy which might lead him into mischief and 
make him forget his lessons, or if you saw a bit of 
sharp wire in it which might prick his finger, or 
even if you feared he would make himself ill with. 
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sucking the paint off it, you would take it away 
and risk what he felt, so long as you saved hin> 
from harm." . 

" Yes, certainly ; but then, there is nothing that 
could possibly hurt us in our loving each other." 

Miss Knowle shook her head. 
. " Perhaps God sees differently, dear. Some day 
you may live to thank Him for it." 

" I don't* think it can ever come to that," I said. 

" At any rate, dear child, try to trust Him. Be- 
lieve me, He is love, though we are too blind to- 
see it. Don't throw away the lesson He wishes to 
teach you. I know it is hard, but think how pleased 
He will be if you set to work and master it! Nothing 
hardly can give me so much pleasure as when my 
little scholars do their very best to learn what they 
dislike because they wish to please me. .1 know all. 
about it, dear ; only promise me you will try." 

The loving, tender words had softened me quite,. 
and I leaned my head on Knowley's shoulder and 
felt her arms close round me in an embrace too 
full of sympathy for me to question the wisdom of 
her words. 

She let me cry quietly for a little while, and 
then, by degrees, she tried to rouse me to the 
understanding of what this lesson was I had to 
learn for God. 
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'* You are impatient, you know, Miss Dorothy, 
and you always were ; but now, here is something 
to teach you patience. You don't know how 
much good it will do you if you turn it to ac- • 
count." 

" But you know if I had been made patient at 
the first, I needn't have had all this trouble ; and I 
did not make myself." 

Knowley seemed grieved at my remark. 

" I can't say why it is, dear, no one can ; but the 
fact is what we have to deal with. If you were ill, 
you would take the remedy, and not keep raising 
questions as to why you should be ill, when God, if 
it had pleased Him, could have made you a body 
not liable to sickness. Everything is a mystery ; 
sin is the most terrible mystery of all ; but we 
know it exists and we must try to get rid of it. 
You must pray to Him to give you faith — you 
want it dreadfully; and you must ask for love ; and 
you must try to be patient and cheerful too." 

" Oh, but surely that can't be required ! One 
can't be cheerful with such a trouble to bear ; be- 
sides, it would not be quite kind to Stephen to act 
as if nothing had happened." 

" If he is the good young man I take him for, I 
should say it would comfort him more to know you 
were bearing your share of the trouble bravely 
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than if you drooped under it. Besides, my dear^ 
you were told not to think of each other/* 

" Oh yes ; that's all very well ; but it is quite 
impossible." 

** At any rate, you must be patient and cheerfuL 
Well, when you can't remedy a thing, it never does 
td dwell upon it ; you must try to divert your 
thoughts." 

I did not wish to do that; I was hugging my 
sorrow close to my heart, and indulging in grief to 
the fullest extent. I really did not wish to be 
cheerful. 

" It is difficult at first, I know," said Knowley, 
reading my thoughts. "The best thing is to get 
some difficult thing to do. Come now. Miss 
Dorothy dear, let me teach you to knit a pair of cur- 
tains ; Tm sure that would help you wonderfully." 

I smiled at this ; it seemed such a very funny 
remedy for a heart-sorrow like mine. I have lived 
to see the wisdom of it, according to Knowley's 
view ; but I felt sure Aunt Monica would not allow 
me to do it, she could not bear trailing things, and 

so I said. 

" Then can't you think of something yourself,. 
dear? It must be something hard to do, or it 
won't take you out of yourself I knitted curtains. 
for twelve rooms when poor father wouldn't allow 
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Peter and me to be engaged to each other, and I 
mastered the patterns so thoroughly that I don't 
*forget them to this day. I never want a book to 
help me." 

** Ah ! but don't those very patterns bring Peter 
back to your mind more than anything else?" I 
asked somewhat saucily, as I have thought since^ 
*** A knitted curtain must remind you of him even 
now." 

"There is something in that," said Knowley, 
while a colour came into her soft old cheek. " But 
that can't be helped. I don't mean to say you will 
•cease to think of what has just been put an end to ; 
«but I'm quite sure you ought to try. You might 
work a hearthrug, Miss Dorothy." 

" I think I'll begin to learn German," I said. 

** Well, dear, do as you like. I don't myself see 
much use in things of that sort ; but that's nothing 
to go by. Only mind the work is hard enough — 
that's the great thing." 

" Oh, German is hard enough in all conscience," 
I said. '' Jessie Malcolm used to make no end of a 
fuss over it. I do really think it will be the very 
best thing. Aunt Monica can't object to it, and 
ni begin directly. Thank you, Knowley dear ; 
you are the greatest comfort I have had yet," and 
I gave her a kiss. 
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" But don't forget to pray, dear child," she said 
tenderly. " Let prayer and hard work go hand in 
hand, and you will find the benefit some day. Now, 
come into the garden ; I want you to look at my 
Klahlias." 
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natural consequence, I slept late the next morning. 
I was awakened by Bridget's voice at my bedside, 
saying : 

" Miss Dolly, I want you." 

" Want me ? What for, Bridget ?"• I said, starting 
up. 

" It's your grandpapa, dear ; he lies so still and 
quiet we think he ought to be roused. Miss Willis 
has tried, but he does not seem to hear. Come, 
darling." 

She had thrown my dressing-gown over me, and 
I went on to his room, rubbii g my eyes, for I felt 
sleepy still, and almost in a dream. 

I can never forget what I saw, though, thank 
God ! it is a most peaceful memory. Aunt Monica 
and one of ihe maid-servants stood by the bed ; but 
they moved as I came up, and saw my grandfather 
lying with closed eyes^ and white, white cheeks. 
There was a smile on his lips as he lay like one 
tired out, with his face towards the window, and the 
morning sun on his white hair. A great dread 
came over me; but I went up to him and said, 
•* Grandpapa !" 

There was no answer, and I called again. When 
at my third cry there came no sound from the lips, 
Bridget sent for Mr. Stevens, and I felt sure that my 
dear, dear grandfather would speak to me no more. 
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No ! never more on earth was my heart to be 
gladdened by smile or voice of him who had loved 
me so fondly. He had passed away in his sleep, 
and I, who had no longer him to live for, was deso- 
late indeed. 

That day was one not to be forgotten. There 
was the newness of grief, which was oppressive in 
itself, and there was Aunt Monica to comfort as I 
best could. In the stillness of the house she wan- 
dered about from room to room like an unquiet 
spirit, and I could only bring in some late flowers 
from the garden, and try by little mute attentions 
to show my sympathy with her. She was stunned 
at first, as indeed we all were ; but I do not think 
it ever entered into her head that my sorrow could 
be as great as hers, for I had only seventeen years 
of his love to look back upon, while she had 
much more than double that number, and I 
think she measured the depth of our sorrow ac- 
cordingly. 

They were dreary days that followed, for I was 
under a cloud, and when kind old Mr. Wharton 
tried to comfort me with thoughts of the land of 
rest and peace to which my dear grandfather was 
gone, his words fell powerless on my heart, though 
I was grateful for the interest he showed in me. I 
think the first gleam of consolation came to me as 
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I stood by his grave and listened to the words of 
resurrection hope in our Church's service. 

But it was a desolate house to return to, and all 
brightness seemed vanished from my life. Every- 
thing reminded me of him who was gone ; the 
papers uncut on his study-table, the slippers which 
I need never bring him now, his books and his 
pictures; even old Scaramouch, the grey cat^ 
wandered aimlessly about, and seemed unable to* 
understand the empty chair, on the back of which 
it had been his custom to perch. 

I took a sorrowful pleasure in carrying flowers to 
his grave and renewing them daily; there were 
some late monthly roses and Michaelmas daisies, 
with scarlet salvia arid snowberries still in the 
garden, and I gathered them with a sad heart. 

Miss Minchin, whom I saw once within the next 
week, spoke to me of the need of resignation to the 
will of the Lord, and quoted an endless number of 
texts one after the other, with a glibness which 
astonished me a little, but which had no other effect 
upon me. I was too bowed down for this sort of 
preaching to do me any good ; but she meant it 
kindly, and felt, no doubt, she was fulfilling a duty. 

Dear old Knowley comforted me much more, 
though she only kissed me, and gave me her last 
white rose to take to the churchyard. 
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Then Aunt Monica began to talk about moving, 
and I found in what I had considered the lowest 
depth of sorrow a deeper still. I must leave my 
childhood's home, and the idea of the wrencl^ was 
terrible. 

I had always thought our dear old house be- 
longed to my grandfather, but now I found he had 
only rented it of Lord Quernham, and that its 
central position and style, to say nothing of there 
being no other house in Wimberley at liberty, or 
likely to be, made it seem desirable for Dr. West 
(who was anxious to establish himself in my dear 
grandfather's vacant place) to take possession of it 
as soon as possible, when he heard that Miss Willis 
intended to leave. 

She was comfortably off, and Bridget told me 
my fortune was ten thousand pounds, but I had no 
idea of the value of money, only that it sounded a 
great deal, and I thought that Stephen would have 
found it very useful. It did not disturb me that I 
could not come into this for four years or so ; it 
troubled me much more that I could not stay 
behind at Wimberley with Bridget, instead of going 
to live with Aunt Monica miles away from the dear 
grave and all that I so deeply loved. 

Perhaps it was well that since the parting had to 
be, it should be soon, and that long anticipation of 
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it was spared me. I knew my dear grandfather 
had been much beloved, but I never fully realised 
how much till I went with Aunt Monica to say 
good-bye at the various houses which I knew so 
well, and where we were welcomed for the last 
time. 

Aunt Monica actually cried at Mrs. Malcolm's, 
and perhaps It was annoyance with herself at thus 
letting down the barrier which made her doubly 
stiff at Miss Minchin's, where I begged her to go 
with me last of all. I walked round the little 
garden, which was hazy with an early November 
mist, and Knowley held me close to her when I 
said " Good-bye." 

I am quite sure that Peter, the faithless lover, was 
in her heart just then, and that she grieved for me 
in my double sorrow ; and I could not bear to leave 
her. 

She promised to write to me, and to report duly 
of the welfare of the myrtle she had given me to 
plant in the churchyard ; and then I found that 
Aunt Monica was shaking Miss Minchin's hand 
with an air of infinite condescension, and I knew I 
must go. So we parted, Miss Minchin wishing me 
" every blessing " sincerely enough, I do not doubt, 
but in that tone of hers which in all the years of 
our acquaintance I had never learned to like. 
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I looked back as we walked down the lane, and 
saw Knowley's kind old face watching me; so I 
kissed my hand behind Aunt Monica, and smiled 
as well as I could ; but something told me we 
should never meet again. 

The next morning we left Wimberley. Bridget 
went with us, but the cook and housemaid were left 
behind to pack, and were to follow with the furni- 
ture in a few days. It was a dismal morning, and 
when from the window of the railway carriage I 
saw the last glimpse of the old town on the hillside 
fade away, I thought once more I should never be 
happy again. 

Aunt Monica had very quickly decided upon her 
•place of residence. She had some relatives among 
the cathedral clergy in the old city of Essenford, 
and they had told her of a vacant house in the 
Precincts which she had known in earlier days, and 
which now she had taken without delay. An aunt, 
Mrs. Moorhouse, the mother of one of the minor 
canons, lived with him not far off, and she had 
asked us to stay with her till we could get our own 
house in order, thinking that Aunt Monica would 
be glad to be on the spot to superintend arrange- 
ments. 

I was in that state of blank unhappiness when all 
places seem the same, and never having seen a 
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She turned into a gate, and we soon found ourselves 
in a well-lighted hall, with an atmosphere of warmth 
very pleasant after our chilly journey. Across 
the hall was the drawing-room, and after ushering 
us into it the maid disappeared in order, I presume, 
to go to the assistance of Bridget, whom we had 
left at the gate keeping guard over the luggage. 

The sudden light rather bewildered me at first ; 
but I think the thing that struck me most when I 
had recovered myself sufficidntly to observe anything 
was, that Mrs. Moorhouse, a venerable-looking old 
lady, nearer eighty than seventy, treated Aunt 
Monica as if she considered her a child. I, who 
had all my life looked up to her as to sonie one 
immeasurably older and wiser than I, suddenly 
became aware that she had once been young, and 
that even now the motherly attention and solicitude 
of her father's sister were very welcome to her. 

The old lady greeted me, too, very affectionately ; 
but it was Aunt Monica who was . petted and made 
much of ; and, for as much of the evening as re- 
mained before I went to bed, all other sensations 
were absorbed in that of wonder that any one could 
possibly treat her like that. 

Mr. Moorhouse was attending some meeting, his 
mother said, and would not be home till late. 
. I was so glad when at last I went up to bed, for 
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I was very tired and worn out Mrs. Moorhouse 
herself showed me the way; up a shallow oak 
staircase, through a long dark passage, down three 
or four steps and up half a dozen more, and we 
entered a dear little room, built in the form of an 
octagon, with three narrow windows shaded by 
crimson curtains. There was a bright little fire in 
the old-fashioned grate, which was an unusual 
luxury for me, and the light flickered upon the 
dark-painted walls most bewitchingly. 

** This is the turret-room," said Mrs. Moorhouse ; 
"we always put any young visitors here, because 
of the steps, which they are better able to manage 
than we old people. Now, my dear, I hope you 
will sleep well. I will send your maid to you, and 
then you must go to bed at once." 

I needed no bidding, and I told her so laughingly 
as I said good- night; then Bridget came, and before 
long I was fast asleep. 

I slept so soundly in the cosy, comfortable room, 
that I was in no hurry to rouse myself the next 
morning. But as I lay in a half-dreamy state, I 
heard the cathedral clock chime the quarters, and 
presently strike eight in a deep, full tone, which 
left a sound vibrating in the air after it had finished. 
I started up, for I felt sure I was very late, and 
dressed myself with all speed. By a quarter to 
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nine I was ready to go down, and after opening 
three wrong doors I found myself in the dining- 
room. Breakfast was ready, but no one was there 
except a clergyman standing by the window, who 
I concluded was Mr. Moorhouse, the minor canon. 
I thought lie had not seen me, and I was going 
away again, when he said quickly : 

" Don't go ! You are Dorothy, I think ?" and as 
he spoke he came forward and held out his hand. 

** Yes," I said, " I am Dorothy." 

"And I am your Aunt Monica's cousin Philip. 
I was sorry not to see you last night ; but I was 
later than I expected. Did you sleep well after 
your long journey ?" 

"Yes, thank you. I, could not well help it in 
such a dear little room." 

He smiled at this reason of mine, and told me 
his study was exactly like it on the floor below. 
Then he asked me if I liked a cathedral town, and 
I said I had never been in one before. 

" We shall look to you to cheer us all up," he said ; 
" we old people get sadly rusty and cantankerous 
living here all by ourselves, in an existence which is 
generally monotonous. Now you young ones have 
not that trouble to contend with ; the world is just 
opening before you. You have no painful memo- 
lies ; nothing but a blissful future, and a present 
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which would be all that heart could desire, if you 
could but think so. Besides, the world is so full of 
pleasant mysteries and wonders, the mere fact of 
standing on the threshold of it is delightful So 
now you know what we expect of you. Do you 
like the prospect ?" • 

" I don't think the world is so very delightful," I 
said, for his insisting upon my being of necessity so 
happy made me feel doubly how miserable I had 
been and still was, for all I had spoken brightly to 
him only a few minutes ago. 

He put up his eye-glass at this, and looked at me. 
A sudden thought seemed to strike him, for he said 
in an altered tone, but more to himself than to me : 

" Of course, of course, it is but natural ; and after 
all he was nearer to her than to Monica ; real re- 
lationship instead of sham, and no doubt petted her 
blindly. Poor child !" and 1 felt he was sorry for 
his thoughtless speech. 

" I thought I was late," I began, by way of 
changing the subject. 

"Not at all. Breakfast at nine is the rule here 
in the winter ; half-past eight in the summer. Are 
you an early riser ?" 

" Well, yes, I think so. I used to garden before 
breakfast in the summer; but in winter it is 
different." 
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Here Mrs. Moorhouse entered, followed by Aunt 
Monica. The tall, grey-haired son kissed his 
mother, and shook hands with his cousin. She 
looked tired, but was more cheerful than I had seen 
her lately, and spoke to me kindly enough when 
she had answered Mr. Moorhouse's questions. Then 
the servants came in, and the vicar read the Second 
Lesson in a clear tone, and as if he felt it ; then we 
knelt down, and, in the words of the Church, he 
committed us to the keeping of God for the day 
begun. He had a very solemn voice, and read 
with much expression. I did not feel inclined to 
speak for a few minutes afterwards. 

At breakfast Aunt Monica talked with her cousin- 
a g9od deal, and I looked round the room. It was 
panelled with oak, and the only picture in it was an 
engraving over the mantelpiece of some bishop of 
Essenford. I could read the inscription from my 
place at the table, and then I began to wonder what 
sort of bishop Mr. Moorhouse would make, and how 
he would look in lawn sleeves. 

I had a vague sort of idea that all the cathedral 
clergy were on promotion, and liable to be bishops- 
at any time when one happened to die, and I won- 
dered how they felt under such circumstances. Then 
Mrs. Moorhouse, having dispensed her cups of tea,, 
began to talk to me ; but when she mentioned my 
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dear grandfather I did not know how to answer 
her. She saw this, I am sure, for she changed the 
subject abruptly ; but it struck me then, and I soon 
became convinced, that both she and her son looked 
upon my great loss as only affecting Aunt Monica, 
without considering what it was to me. Perhaps 
as my aunt was so nearly related to them it was 
natural they should think of her most, and one can- 
not measure grief; but I am certain of one thing — 
hers could not have been greater than mine, no 
matter what her affection had been. 

At a quarter-past ten the bells b^an to chime 
for service, and I went up with Aunt Monica to 
dress. I had not been able to see much through 
my windows before breakfast, and there was no im- 
provement now. It was a thick raw atmosphere 
into which we stepped^ when we all went out to- 
gether. 

There were four houses in the Vicars' Court, but I 
could distinguish none of them clearly. Three or 
four ladies came out of the one nearest the steps, 
down which I had nearly stumbled last night, and 
as we passed I caught a glimpse of the ruddy leaves 
of a creeper trained by the side of the old gateway. 
Across the road, a dark, solemn building loomed 
dimly, and we walked close by it on a narrow 
strip of pavement till we came to some steps, and 
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what Mrs. Moorhouse told me was the south porch ; 
then we entered, and I walked silently by Aunt 
Monica's side into the choir. 

My first view of the interior of the cathedral, 
seen on this dark morning, was impressive in the 
sense it conveyed of awe and vastness. The glow- 
ing tints of the windows were all subdued by reason 
of the mist without, and the white surplices caught 
a yellow tinge which showed even against the back- 
ground of dark oak in the exquisitely carved stalls. 
The worshippers seemed scattered at long distances 
from each other, and the clergyman's voice sounded 
far off as he began the service. 

How well I remember it ! It was the fifteenth 
morning of the month, and the psalms, especially 
the two last, comforted me while they made my 
heart ache. "When I am in heaviness, I will think 
upon God : when my heart is vexed, I will com- 
plain." 

Had I done this ? I scarcely knew, only that I had 
gone over and over again within the last sad weeks 
in a mute agony loGod, and I felt He had understood 
and soothed me. The very chant to which they sang 
that mournful outpouring of a troubled heart sounds 
in my ears whenever the day brings round the psalm 
again, and as I think of the paths in the great 
waters and of the mighty footsteps which we are 
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too blind to see till long, long afterwards, there 
comes a memory of that dim morning when peace 
was given to me in that sacred place, where the 
shadows lurked behind the grey pillars, and fear 
and trembling seemed to pervade the very air. 
It was Litany morning too, and that helped me^ 
so that when the service was over I was greatly- 
cheered and strengthened in my inmost soul. 

There may be — there undoubtedly is — much 
sorrow in this world of ours ; much unrest and 
weariness of spirit. But there is also much to con- 
sole, to soothe, and to refresh. 

I had passed through a good deal of suffering 
during the last six weeks, and a young heart feels 
suffering very keenly. The very newness of it when 
one naturally expects happiness helps to double its 
pain, and there is no backward glance of troubles 
overcome and heart-aches soothed to encourage 

m 

one to hope ; so that the blankness of the sorrow 
is in itself an aggravation of it, and I was always 
sensitive and apt to take things very deeply to 
heart. Yet in the midst of my double pain, when 
• I was separated alike from the protector of my 
childhood and from him who might have been my 
support later on, there came to me much consola- 
tion in the cathedral services. 

I do not know that anything else would have had 
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quite the same effect. Nature had always had 
loving smiles and sweet whispers for her motherless 
child ; but just now the winter had hushed her 
voice and clouded her face, so that that comfort 
was wanting. I have always felt thankful that 
another was so near at hand. A comfort, too, that 
was bracing while it sympathised, and that lifted 
me above this world to think of the one beyond. I 
felt much less lonely for that one quiet hour, and 
as if in the cathedral at least I could find a home. 

We left by the nave, and through a small door 
came out on the green opposite the West Front, of 
which I had sometimes heard Aunt Monica speak. 
But it was useless to stop and look at it then, be- 
sides, Mrs. Moorhouse told me I should have plenty 
of time, as the house Aunt Monica had taken 
exactly faced the great west door, and I could 
study it to my heart's content by-and-by. 

It was a quaint old house of red brick, tall and 
narrow in proportion to its height ; but the drawing- 
room, which occupied all the front part of the first 
floor, had a spacious bow window which was alone 
sufficient to make the room delightful. The walls 
were painted a pale sea-green, and there was a 
high skirting-board with a broad ledge at the top. 
The mantelpiece was tall, and the grate open and 
wide ; while the massive door in a corner took off 

12 
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all possibility of draughts. The dining-room below 
was panelled, and there were curious cupboards in 
the walls, one of which ran some length behind the 
wood-work. 

• But every room was quaint and had a charm in 
it of some sort or another ; and, happily, there was 
a garden at the back, rather shut in by houses cer- 
tainly, but still sufficiently long to be airy and for 
flowers to grow, I felt sure. 

Everything was perfectly clean, and the furniture 
was to come next week. Meanwhile I was quite 
satisfied to remain a visitor in the Vicars' Court. 

The abode of the four minor canons seemed to 
me then (and I hold the same opinion now) the 
embodiment of peace and stillness. The houses 
occupied three sides of a paved court, of which the 
fourth side was filled up by a stone wall, on the 
top of which in the summer snap-dragons and wall- 
flowers blossomed as on the dear old church at 
Wimberley. 

Just now, when the mist lifted, as it did the next 
morning, my eyes were gladdened with the rich, dark 
hues of a Virginian creeper, and a thick growth 
of ivy which nearly hid the massive stone-work. 

All the houses had gables, the roofs were tiled, 
and the windows latticed with diamond panes. 
There was an ecclesiastical look about them all, 
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atid the arched doorways were really beautiful. 
Behind the court were long gardens with hedges of 
yew, and fine old cedars in three out of the four. The 
old city stretched below on the hillside, and except 
on the left, houses were thick all round. But there, 
on the comparatively open space among vener- 
able trees, we could see the picturesque ruins of the 
Bishop's Palace. 

So beautiful these ruins were, so fair the propor- 
tions of slender arch and "wreathfed mullions," with 
ivy in patches of round dark verdure on the massive 
walls, not hiding, but merely enhancing, their 
charms, that I felt when I first saw them from the 
steps leading into the garden, no other place in 
Essenford could be so pleasant to live in. Since 
then I have seen them quite close, walking over 
the ground whereon they stand ; and once I looked 
down upon» them from the height of the great 
central tower; but I have never been disenchanted. 
In the early spring-time the delicately-robed trees 
sweep them tenderly with dainty fingers as the soft 
air woos them to caress the grey old stone, and the 
mellow autumn sun kisses them till they seem to 
deepen in colour beneath his touch. On moonlight 
nights they stand out black and solemn against the 
silver beams ; and the birds sing over them in the 
summer mornings. 

12 — 2 
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Mr. Moorhouse only laughed, and said he had great 
sympathy with a bookworm, and I had not inter- 
rupted him at all. 

"But there was no necessity to sit upon the 
floor," said Aunt Monica ; " there are chairs." 

** Yes, I know," I replied, ** but the book is so 
very heavy ; besides, I have been out of the way 
here." 

" And certainly a comfortable position of body is 
favourable to the mind's enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of what is interesting," said Mr. Moorhouse ; 
" I quite take Dorothy's view of the case." 

Aunt Monica's brow clouded, but she made no 
further remark, and I restored my weighty tome to 
its particular abode on the lowest shelf, and followed 
her from the room. 

" I must give you a caution, Dorothy," she said, 
as we went upstairs. " Mrs. Moorhouse and my 
cousin are only used to well-disciplined young 
people, with a due respect for their elders. There 
was an eagerness in some of your remarks at lunch 
which bordered upon forwardness, and your con- 
tradiction of a statement of my cousin's was 
nothing short of pertness. I could see that Mrs. 
Moorhouse was surprised. It is not grateful of 
you, Dorothy, after all my careful training, to show 
yourself so little the better for it." 
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I said I was sorry, and so I was, for having 
vexed her ; but I really was not aware I had be- 
haved so badly. I told her I would try to be 
careful in future, but even as I said it, I felt that a 
check had been put upon the first upspringing of 
my spirit after the heavy strain of grief which had 
bent it so low. I felt she was unkind, and I spent 
the next half-hour in bemoaning my lot, and in 
passionate longing for a loving word or smile from 
him who was sleeping his last sleep in Wimberley 
churchyard. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Who is your correspondent, Dorothy ?" asked 
Aunt Monica at breakfast a few days later. 

I had duly asked permission to open the letter, 
which I had found on my plate, and was eagerly 
reading it, for I was hungry for sympathy and 
loving words ; and here I found both. 

" From Aunt Jane," I replied, adding " I have 
never heard from her before." 

" I hope that she and your cousins are well," said 
Aunt Monica, always ceremoniously polite in the 
presence of others. 

" She does not say — at least, not yet. I think I 
shall finish it afterwards, it is very long." 

So it was, and I had another reason for post- 
poning the reading of it. It was full of tender 
allusions to my great loss, and I felt I would rather 
be alone when I finished it ; so I slipped it into my 
pocket, and went on with my breakfast. 

I have often thought what a deal of happiness is 
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lost to some people through the underaonstrative- 
ness of others. By this I do not mean to advocate 
that obtrusive sympathy which is torture to a sen- 
sitive heart to receive ; but there are persons who 
love intensely, yet would not on any account let 
the object of their affection know it. 

I really believe that Aunt Monica did care for 
me very sincerely, but that she held it her duty to 
keep me in ignorance of the fact lest I should 
presume upon it, forgetting or ignoring my need of 
motherly sympathy and guidance, and that it would 
take a superhuman faith to believe in that of which 
there was no outward sign. Certainly, whatever 
she might be feeling for me in my double sorrow, 
she manifested no sympathy either by word or 
sign ; so that I did not dream that any existed. 

Mrs. Moorhouse and her son evidently thought 
nothing of my grief compared with Aunt Monica's, 
and Bridget, perhaps afraid to distress me, never 
mentioned my dear grandfather at all. 

It hurt me a good deal. I could not have borne 
much, but it would have helped me if only they 
would have acknowledged the existence of a sorrow 
instead of ignoring it altogether. I think the lone- 
liness of spirit in which I mourned made me value 
as something very precious the kind motherly 
words in my Aunt Jane's letter. 
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She dwelt upon the peaceful ending to my dear 
grandfather's life, and showed me comfort in that 
which I had not seen before; for Miss Minchin, 
and good old Knowley too, had dilated upon its 
being so " awfully sudden," almost as if they had 
feared the summons had found him unprepared, 
though that idea never for one moment troubleci my 
mind. 

Then, too, she spoke of many kind deeds of his 
which she remembered, deeds done towards my 
mother, which she felt it would comfort me to 
know; and she told me how hard she knew it 
would be, but that she felt sure I would bear my 
sorrow bravely, as he had borne deeper and sharper 
griefs before. And then she blessed me, and 
prayed that the Father of the fatherless would help 
and strengthen His sorrowing child. 

I cried over the letter, but they were quiet tears, 
and eased my heart. 

" Does Mrs. Percival tell you anything special V 
asked my Aunt Monica as we walked on the long 
straight road at the back of the cathedral, that road 
which the old Romans made along the top of the 
hills which are, as it were, the backbone of the 
county. It became our favourite walk in winter, be- 
cause it was generally clean and dry ; in the summer 
the want of shade made it almost insupportable. 
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To-day my heart was lighter than usual, and I 
stepped out quickly, enjoying the bracing air, and 
talking more freely than' usual to Aunt Monica, 
Her question recalled me rather abruptly to the 
source of my morning's comfort, and I answered : 

** No, I don't think she does. At least, she sends 
her kind regards to you. Aunt Monica. I am very 
sorry I forgot to say so." 

" It is of no consequence." 

The stiffness of her tone made me anxious to say 
more about the contents of the letter, so I plunged 
into the only item of news which I thought would 
have any interest 

" She says that Kitty and Eleanor Wakefield are 
much better for being at Wimberley, and that 
Bella seems to like the people she is with. Mrs. 
Milward cannot find any pupils, though," I 
added. 

This was dangerous ground to tread upon, and 
Aunt Monica wisely led me away. I think it must 
have been some association of ideas which made 
her ask me if I should like to go on with my 
German and music lessons as soon as our house was 
in order. 

I was willing enough to take up anything to 
distract my thoughts, in one sense, at least I 
am afraid I rather nursed my grief for my dear 
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grandfather, and brooded over my orphanhood and 
loneliness. Still, on the whole, the thought of 
lessons was pleasant to me ; and Aunt Monica 
said she would inquire of Mrs. Moorhouse about 
the best masters. 

The walk was not disagreeable, although there 
were great breaks in our talk; but I liked the 
silence, and I think we both preferred dwelling in 
our inner world undisturbed to the exerting our- 
selves to come out of it. 

Our furniture was expected hourly, as the two 
servants had arrived last night ; and as we reached 
home we began to speculate on the probability of 
its being at the house. We were comfortable 
enough at the Vicars* Court, but still it was a satis- 
faction to us to see, as we crossed the Cathedral 
Green, some loaded vans at the gate of our house, 
and of course we went in at once. 

Some men were there and the servants, Bridget 
as busy as any of them ; and I only wished Aunt 
Monica would have allowed me to stay and help. 
This, however, she very decidedly refused, and it 
was only on the next morning that I was permitted 
to go in order to assist in arranging my room. 

It was a long narrow room at the back, over- 
looking the roofs of houses, and beyond, a long 
stretch of level pasture-land, through which the 
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narrow river twisted and bent, sometimes glistening 
in the sun like a silvery snake, at others almost 
hidden among its alders and willows. Beyond the 
meadows were woods, and in the distance the 
smoking chimneys of a manufacturing town. To the 
right, about four miles off, was the small picturesque 
village of Wessenford nestling in its bower of 
trees. 

The view was nothing remarkable, but it was 
very quietly pretty, and the river helped to console 
me for the loss of the cathedral which I had begun 
to hope might face my windows. But this room 
seemed more convenient in every way, and in 
making it habitable I got over my disappointment 
It was a mild one indeed compared with what met 
me the next day. 

I had been looking in vain for the pictures, and 
for chests which had the appearance of containing 
books ; neither could I see any of the study furni- 
ture. Bridget either could not or would not en- 
lighten me, so I went straight to the fountain-head, 
and said : 

" Where are the pictures, Aunt Monica ?" 

" What pictures ?" 

" The dear old pictures ; the thinking one that 
was in the study, and the others from the dining- 
room." 
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" They are going to be sold.*' 

" Oh. Aunt Monica !" 

I suppose my tone conveyed a good deal of 
reproach, for Aunt Monica, whose way it never was 
to justify herself, said rather quickly : 

" It is not my fault, Dorothy ; your grandpapa's 
will settled it. His pictures (all except one or two) 
and his books were to be sold, and so it must 
be." 

" But why was I not told .>" 

"You are too young, my dear, to enter into 
business details. Why should it concern you ?" 

" Only then I could have looked at them for the 
last time. It is dreadful to think I shall never, 
never see them again." 

I was so near tears that Aunt Monica evidently 
felt I needed bracing ; at any rate, she said in that 
cold tone of hers which chilled me so : 

" It was a very good thing you did not know. 
Indulgence in sentiment is weakening, and to have 
been aware of the conditions would only have dis- 
tressed you to no purpose." 

" And the study furniture V I said. 

•' Oh ! Dr. West has taken that just as it was." 

" Did grandpapa say it was to be sold too .?" I 
asked. 

'* No : but the furniture was left to me ; and 
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what was the good of bringing here what would 
only be useless ? It was much better to leave it." 

I said nothing, but my heart swelled within me 
at what I felt was a slight to my grandfather him- 
self. He was so associated with the old leather- 
covered chair, .and with the table and all the little 
surroundings which had made the dear old room so 
home-like. 

I had thought that perhaps some of the home- 
feeliog would come back with these inanimate 
things; and then to realise they too were gone! It 
was a great trouble to me. Even ** Captain Cook " 
would have been welcome, but neither his head nor 
" Shakespeare's " came to light, and I had to con- 
tent myself as I best could. 

The servants had brought old Scaramouch in a 
hamper, and I coaxed him to sit by the fire in my 
room while I dusted my own particular books and 
arranged them on the shelves. But my heart was 
heavy enough, for it seemed unkind to banish all 
reminders of the dear old man whom I loved so 
fondly. 

As the work of getting the house in order went 
on^ I found that not only the study furniture but 
many other things especially connected with him 
were missing ; and when I spoke to Bridget about 
it, all the answer I got was : 
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"There! Miss Dolly, do keep still. Of course, 
your aunt knows best. And you take op enough 
in all conscience as it is, without being reminded of 
your loss at every turn. For my part, if all the 
furniture had been sold, and fresh bought, I think it 
would have been wise. Only things go for nothing 
at sales." 

" It isn't that ! You don't any of you under- 
stand 1" I exclaimed, and never again did I mention 
the subject ; but I did not get over my feeling that 
Aunt Monica had been unkind to my grandfather, 
by thus putting away all reminders of him. 

1 tried to make the most of the one or two pictures 
remaining — the ruffed and starched lady, and the 
retriever's head ; and it was some little consolation 
to have my own prints to hang in my bedroom ; 
but it seemed altogether to open the wound afresh, 
and I certainly did not love Aunt Monica better 
in consequence. 

At the end of a fortnight our house was in per- 
fect order, and we took up our abode in it. I had 
by this time grown used to Mrs. Moorhouse and 
her son ; and the latter pleased me very much by 
giving me permission to come to his library for 
books, and by telling me he should ask my help in 
copying a work he was then preparing for the 
press. 
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It was a very learned treatise, as I afterwards 
found out, and I felt proud that I should be 
allowed to do anything towards bringing it to 
light; even though it was only the reducing it 
from a condition of marvellous illegibility to 
ordinary manuscript. At present this was in the 
future, but the prospect consoled me not a little, 
for it was something to feel I could be of use. 

A letter from Knowley at that time also com- 
forted me a good deal ; for it told me of that grave 
in the churchyard about which Aunt Monica and 
Bridget were so painfully silent ; and it also gave 
me a good deal of kind and useful advice. But 
the letter itself filled me with wonder, for the spel- 
ling in it was unique; and it has always been a 
mystery to me that a person who had spent the 
best part of her life in teaching others to spell 
should have been so ignorant of the art herself. 
It was most extraordinary and puzzled me greatly, 
but I would not on any account lower my dear old 
friend in Aunt Monica's eyes, so I said • nothing, 
only I gave the " respects " with which the letter 
ended, and which were somewhat coolly received. 

By little and little I grew accustomed to my new 
life. The cathedral organist gave me music lessons, 
and I practised diligently, and my German occu- 
pied a deal of time. Then several people called 
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upon US, and among them there were some I liked : 
the family of Mr. Stirling, who was one of the minor 
canons, and lived next door to the Moorhouses, 
and others. 

Of course we did not go into society much the 
first year, and I did not wish it; but sometimes 
Grace and Lydia Stirling would call for me to 
walk with them ; and occasionally they spent an 
evening with us, and we in the same quiet way 
with them. 

As the spring came on, I passed a good deal of 
time in the garden. It was a narrow strip at the 
back, with high walls, and was reached from the 
house by stone steps, bordered on each side by a 
low thick hedge of scarlet japonica. When the 
brilliant blossoms came out, while yet there was 
only a faint tinge of green on the black stems, this 
hedge was very beautiful ; and, beyond, there was 
a snowdrop-bed where the lovely flowers grew in 
wild profusion. 

The garden had been a good deal neglected, and 
Aunt Monica seemed glad that it should afford me 
something to do ; so I worked in it before break- 
fast when the days grew light enough ; and by the 
time that summer came it was in very satisfactory 
order, and gave promise of continued beauty. 

But if any one thinks that in the midst of my 

13 
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multifarious occupations I had forgotten Stephen » 
or even found it easy to put him away from my 
thoughts, I can only say never was greater mistake 
made. I honestly tried not to think of him ; or 
rather, to fill my life so with other interests that 
this should have no room, but I failed often. I had 
wondered much and frequently whether it would 
not be wise to confide the real state of the case to 
Aunt Jane. Her loving letter, soon after we came 
to Essenford, had made me sure of her sympathy, 
and I thought perhaps if the Camberwell letters 
did not contain any reference to the Wakefields it 
would be easier for me to forget them. 

But I had a horror of Bertha's knowing the state 
of afifairs, and besides I thought the stiffness which 
would be sure to follow a request to be silent on one 
particular subject would bring it to mind quite as 
much as would the casual mention of it in a 
natural manner. Besides, I had no wish to talk of 
it ; so it ended in my saying nothing ; and, from 
time to time the letters came, and I strove to be as 
indifferent as I could, yet all the while my heart 
was aching for Stephen, whose life seemed so hard, 
and who was, I felt sure, bearing his cross so 
bravely. Sometimes I wondered if he had kept 
that old book-mark of mine^ and if he thought at 
all that the words on it had been prophetic. 
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It was in the summer that news came of Bella's 
engagement to Geoffrey, and it upset me a good 
deal. I knew that he had been much struck with 
her that evening in Worcester Terrace the year 
before, and I cannot say I was surprised ; but it 
disturbed me. 

I was walking in the garden before breakfast, 
bending over the freshly-opened blossoms of a 
plant I had known and loved at Wimberley in the 
dear old garden. We called it' spider-wort ; but it 
is nearly out of date now, and there is only its long 
name, Tradescantia Virginia^ to remind us that two 
hundred years ago it was a fashionable flower. It 
is a very beautiful one, whether in or out of fashion, 
with its three petals of deep violet and stamens of 
rich orange. I was looking at it as I might have 
gazed on the face of an old friend, and the recol- 
lections it called up had brought tears to my eyes, 
when Bridget came out with a letter for me, which 
the postman had just brought. It was directed in 
a hand I did not know, and to my great astonish- 
ment, I saw that the signature was Geoffrey 
Percival. 

I suppose he was so happy that he could not 
resist the pleasure of telling me so himself, and I 
know I ought to have sympathised with him. But 
the first reading of the letter gave me a pang which 

13—2 
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the second made deeper, and I went indoors to 
breakfast in no enviable frame of mind. 

Aunt Monica seemed astonished when I told her, 
for she looked down upon the Wakefields in her 
heart, though she rarely owned it ; and although 
she had no high opinion of my mother's relations, 
she evidently felt that my cousin would make a 
mistake now in marrying some one beneath him. 
But *we did not discuss the subject ; and as soon as 
breakfast was over I went out again to gather fresh 
flowers for the vases, and I grumbled inwardly from 
the depths of a very sore heart. 

I did not grudge Geoffrey his happiness ; but I 
felt very much aggrieved by Bella's. She was just 
my age, and what had she done to be allowed the 
desire of her heart, when I was denied that of mine ? 
She was a very nice, good little thing, I had no 
doubt, but not so extraordinary as to deserve to be 
exalted, when I, for no fault of my own, was kept 
down. True, Aunt Jane and my cousins had all 
praised her to me many times for her readiness in 
taking a situation so as to relieve Stephen, and she 
had been very conscientious in her work ; but then 
I would have very willingly done the same. 

In the midst of my grief at my dear grandfather's 
death I had often lamented that we were not poor, 
and that so there was no scope for playing the 
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heroine in reduced circumstances. I should have 
been only too thankful to have had to teach if only 
to get away from Aunt Monica. And here I was, 
tied to her, and forced to live a sort of humdrum 
existence at home, where no one praised me or 
thought I had anything to bear, while Bella, who 
really had settled work to do which would be worth 
attending to, was going to give it all up, and marry 
and be happy. Certainly there was a difference, 
inasmuch as Geoffrey was six-and-twenty, and es- 
tablished in a good practice as a solicitor, with 
mother and sisters quite independent of his exer- 
tions, while Stephen was five years younger, and 
dragging on as he best could, not following the bent 
of his inclination, but teaching stupid children to 
draw, and making barely enough by all his hard 
work to keep mother and sisters as well as him- 
self. Why should it be ? 

In my mind Geoffrey would not bear comparison 
with Stephen, and I am sure I felt I was, at least, 
as good as Bella, and yet they were happy and I 
was miserable. Of course, it would not have been 
wise to marry just then ; but we would very gladly 
have waited, and I should come into possession of 
my property when I was twenty-one, and that 
would be enough for us both in all conscience. 

It was cruelly unjust, I argued to myself, for- 
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getting that I was railing against God^ who permits 
or forbids what we think good for us ; and Mrs. 
Milward was a horrid woman, I went on to con- 
sider. Why should she so obstinately think about 
teaching ? Were there not other ways of earning 
a living? Anything was good enough for her^ 
surely, who had thrown away her children's pros- 
pects by her second marriage. She deserved no 
pity, I felt ; it was quite right that she should reap 
as she had sown, and as to the girls, well, Kitty 
and Nelly were to be pitied for their delicate 
health ; but I am afraid I had no patience with 
any of them, and I had worked myself up into a 
state of bitter anger and discontent by the time my 
basket was full and I had to go indoors again. 

The chiming of the cathedral bells smote my 
heart, for I was out of tune with them, and I went 
to church with my mind in a tumult of wretched- 
ness, of which " envy, hatred, and malice, and all 
uncharitableness" were the component parts. A 
long fit of penitence followed this miserable state 
of mind ; I cannot call it an outburst, for I kept it 
all to myself, as I did the sorrow which came after 
it. But I conquered myself sufficiently to be able 
to write cordially both to Geoffrey and to Bella, 
and then began the harder work of trying to submit 
to what was God's will for me. I had been trying 
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all along in some faint degree, but by fits and starts;, 
now I began in real earnest, for the thought of 
Bella's happiness had stirred the depths of my 
heart, and I felt they were very muddy depths 
indeed. 

It was summer weather, when the white dust lay 
thick on the hedges, and the old Roman road was 
too exposed to be bearable. I missed the beautiful 
country walks to which I had been accustomed at 
Wimberley, the ever-changing beauty of the woods 
and lanes, and I longed for a breath from the hay- 
fields. Certainly the cathedral green was always 
cool and shady, and the gardens — ours and those 
in the Vicars' Court were gay and sweet with roses ; 
but I longed for true country freedom, for the sky- 
lark's song, and for the coolness of the dear old 
beech-woods. 

I asked Aunt Monica if we could not go there for 
a little while, but she would not hear of it. Instead 
she took me to a quiet watering-place on the Welsh 
coast, where a fair amount of enjoyment came to 
me, although I had so craved for Wimberley. This 
seaside place was then a village little known, and 
that suited me all the better. The society of those 
of my own age was distasteful to me ; they all 
seemed happy, and I persistently wondered why. 
But there were not many young people where we 
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>ftix^n:^ staying — very few visitors indeed of any kind — 
iMd Bridget and I roamed about, leaving Aunt 
Monica to follow her own devices, with a camp- 
x'^tool and a book. 

There were great blue hills behind us, and a wild 
region of rocks and flowers, and rabbit-warrens 
nearer the coast, where we wandered at will. 
Down below was the strip of beach and the little 
cove where the cottages of the fishermen were. It 
was very picturesque wherever we turned, and as 
the old house where we lodged was hot and close 
we were out of doors as much as possible, and I 
grew stronger for being in the open air. I loved 
the blue sea, and I took a deal of interest in the 
boats, only regretting that my ignorance of the 
language hindered me from making friends with 
the fishermen's children. 

There was no church nearer than five miles, and 
there the service was in Welsh. Not that we often 
went, for the walk was too long in the heat, and 
Aunt Monica never attempted it. I was never 
tired of watching the changing clouds in the sky, 
nor the ships as they passed in the distance, with 
their white wings spread, like some living things 
upon the dancing waves. 

Aunt Monica was very kind to me all the time, 
n her way. I believe I was a good deal on her 
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mind, and that she did not quite know what to do 
with me ; but she would take interest in the flowers 
I gathered, many of which were quite new to me, 
and she sacrificed all the blotting-paper in her 
writing-case to a mania I had for pressing sea- 
weeds. Sometimes she would read aloud anything 
that struck her in the special book just in hand, 
and although she would not allow me to look my- 
self into "Jane Eyre," which had electrified the 
reading world a few months before, she read me 
some beautiful passages out of it, and she did not 
call me childish when I cried over poor Helen 
Burns ; indeed, I am almost sure she cried herself. 

On the whole, that was a fairly happy three 
weeks. Quite happy I was not, for I had not yet 
learnt the lesson of being content in that state of 
life to which God had called me. I fretted and 
chafed too often against the restraints which, im- 
petuous child that I was, I know now were good 
for me ; but I was really trying to be patient and 
submissive, only I always felt how much easier it 
would be to take up and carry a veritable cross 
than to bear the heavy burden only in my heart, 
with no one to take notice, or to bid me be of good 
courage. 

Bridget told me something that last morning we 
were in Wales which astonished me greatly. She 
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said that she and Robert, our coachman at 
Wimberley, had been engaged for years, only they 
had never seen their way to settling, as she termed 
it, and she could not bear to leave me till I was 
quite grown up and reliable. She was one of the 
few friends I had who had known my mother, and 
she loved me for her sake as well as my own, and 
it seemed cruel to leave me, she said, only Robert 
was worrying the very life out of her with his 
letters. 

Of course I told her I should miss her dreadfulty^ 
but that I could not bear to stand in the way of 
her happiness ; and then the good creature told me 
quite a romantic little love story, and very much 
astonished me by saying that Aunt Monica had 
known all along, only she had persuaded her to- 
wait for my sake, not knowing how to get on with, 
me alone. 

I felt hurt at that, for it seemed that I must 
have been quite like a trial to Bridget, till she as- 
sured me she had never looked upon me in that 
light, only Aunt Monica very naturally was anxious 
to keep her with me till I could do without her, as 
life apart from Bridget was a thing I had scarcely 
known. 

" Then you are sure you don't mind, Miss Dolly, 
darling ?" she said at last, drying her eyes with the 
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sharp comers of her handkerchief in a manner 
peculiar to her, " and I may write and tell Robert 
this very day that he may have the banns put up^ 
and the sooner the better ?" 

This seemed to bring it very near indeed ; but I 
remembered her years of devotion to me, and tried 
to give no unwilling assent, though I felt I was 
losing all my friends. 

It was some comfort to me to think she would 
live at Wimberley, and so the separation between 
the dear old place and me would not seem quite so 
complete. For Bridget would write and tell me all 
I wished to know, as no one else could ; and so I 
tried to console myself with that ; and, by way of 
giving a pleasant turn to my thoughts, I began, 
directly I was left alone, to wonder what would be 
the nicest thing to give her for a wedding present ; 
and as I had not the remotest idea what would be 
most suitable, I, for the first time in my life,, 
took Aunt Monica into my confidence ; and we de- 
cided we would find out, if possible, from Bridget 
herself without letting her divine our motive ; and 
this I forthwith proceeded to do. 

I am quite sure this took me out of myself a 
great deal better than anything else could have done, 
and some days passed, and we were at Essenford 
again before I could make my final decision. 
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At last I fixed upon a tea-service and two com- 
fortable arm-chairs; and when I gave them to 
Bridget, and she said, " If you had racked your 
brains. Miss Dolly, you could not have chosen 
things more suitable," she little knew how long the 
^'racking" process had gone on beforehand, nor how 
much real good it had done me. 

Bridget was married in August, and Bella in 
September, and then nothing particular occurred in 
my life till my cousin Bertha came to stay with me 
^t Essenford three years later. 



CHAPTER X. 

PerhaiPS I ought not to have classed my cousin's 
visit as the first event of importance that occurred 
to me next, for before she came I passed my 
twenty-first birthday, and then went to London for 
a fortnight. But neither of these two events has 
left much impression on me. 

It was the year of the Great Exhibition, and 
Aunt Monica took me up with her in the latter end 
of May, and we stayed a fortnight in lodgings at 
the West End. We went several times to the Ex- 
hibition, but I have only a confused idea of a great 
glare, a bewilderment of strange faces, and a 
general vision of wonders, as in a fancy fair on a 
large scale. 

I remember the wax flowers were lovely, and the 
exquisite wood-carvings — game and leaves — at- 
tracted me greatly. Everything else seemed to 
dazzle and bewilder me, and I was constantly look- 
ing in the crowd for faces I knew, and being always 
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disappointed. I think this double attention which 
I forced upon my eyes made my head ache, and I 
could never go into raptures over the Exhibition, as 
€very one else did. 

The pleasantest day I spent there was a shilling 
day, just before we left. It was fuller than usual, 
and Aunt Monica, who had a great horror of a 
crowd, was pulling me after her to some quieter 
part than the great transept, when I suddenly felt 
my hand seized, and at the same moment Bridget's 
dear old voice called out, " It's worth everything 
else in the Exhibition to see you, Miss Dolly," and 
we kissed each other most affectionately. 

Aunt Monica was very properly scandalised at 
such a demonstration in public ; but, after a while, 
she was more gracious, and we all (Bridget's hus- 
band too) went into the Russian leather room, and 
talked. 

Aunt Monica had a particular fancy for the smell 
of Russian leather, which liking I did not share, at 
least in such an overpowering measure ; but I was 

only too glad to have Bridget with me at all, and 
cared for nothing else just then. 

We talked for a full hour, and Wimberley was 
our theme the whole time. I was quite hungry for 
news of the dear old place, and Aunt Monica put 
no check upon me. Among the items which I 
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listened to so eagerly was one that greatly sur- 
prised me. 

I found that Miss Minchin and Miss Knowle had 
come up to the Exhibition. I was astonished, 
because Miss Minchin had always had a righteous 
horror of railways, saying they tempted Providence, 
and could never bring any good. However, she 
had evidently got over her scruples, and I was 
all anxiety to see her and Knowley. 

After staying an unconscionable time talking, 
Aunt Monica allowed me to go with Bridget 
and her husband, in order to show them what was 
best worth seeing. It was a great concession, 
and we made the most of it ; only it was rather 
hard to say good-bye to my dear old nurse when 
the day was over, and we met Aunt Monica at the 
place appointed. 

I am afraid I laid myself open to the charge of 
taking an ell where an inch was given, for that 
evening I begged hard to be allowed to go and 
see Miss Minchin and Knowley in their Islington 
lodgings. 

Aunt Monica did not quite like it, but she said 
she would go with me ; and so we went, though it 
was past six, and we were both tired. We made 
5ure they would be at home at that hour, but they 
were not, and we waited till pa3t eight. 
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It was a tiny bedroom in which we sat, and I 
could not help being amused at the address on the 
boxes, "The Misses Minchin arid Knowle, pas- 
sengers to London;" it was so exactly like my 
venerable schoolmistress. 

The landlady told us that her lodgers had only 
come for a week, and that it would be up to-morrow. 
She thought it was very probable they had 
lost their way, and seemed not to trouble in the 
l^ast about it, which struck me as rather hard- 
hearted. 

We waited till nearly nine, and then Aunt 
Monica's patience was exhausted, and we left, much 
to my disappointment, for I had had a great desire 
to see the two good creatures again. 

We had already dined once at Camberwell, but 
my aunt did not care for me to be there very 
often, so that I had seen next to nothing of Aunt 
Jane and my cousins. To-morrow, however, we 
were going again for the last time, as we should 
leave on the day following, and I could not help an 
unquiet feeling in my heart as I dressed. But Mrs. 
Percival was a wise woman, and only Geoffrey and 
Bella were there besides ourselves.. 

We had a pleasant evening, and I noticed that 
Bertha devoted herself to Aunt Monica, and was 
unusually quiet and nice. The two others were 
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just the same as when I had first known them, and 
Aunt Jane had not altered in the least. 

Knowing that Bella was aware of what had 
passed at Wimberley when they were staying 
there, I think she was shy of mentioning her 
mother and sisters, to say nothing of Stephen. 
But I asked after the girls, and she said they were 
not so strong again this summer. That was all I 
heard of them. I wondered very much how 
Stephen was, but I could not ask ; besides, of 
course, I had no business- to think of him, and I 
began to see Aunt Monica's wisdom in keeping me 
to herself. 

Before we left that evening, I was surprised to 
hear her ask Mrs. Percival if Bertha might not 
return with us to Essenford, and spend a few 
weeks. I think the reason she did not accept the 
invitation then was that she was wanted to enter- 
tain some friends who were coming from the 
country who would expect her to go about with 
them, and so forth. But Aunt Monica said a few 
weeks later would be all the same to us, and then 
there was no hesitation at all. Bertha would be 
delighted. As for myself, I can scarcely say 
whether I was pleased or not. 

I have never yet been able to fathom Bertha, 
she was what in these days would be called " fast " 

14 
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in her manner, and very pronounced in all her 
opinions. That was, at least, how she had alwa3rs 
appeared to me; but with Aunt Monica she was 
the meekest, mildest, sweetest person one could 
wish to see ; studiously respectful to her elders, and 
most bewitchingly docile and teachable. Not that 
she struck me in that light, for I was very angry 
with her for being so two-sided, but Aunt Monica 
admired her exceedingly. 

The first evening of her stay with us — it was in 
August and very warm— we were walking up and 
down the garden, when Aunt Monica called us in. 
Bertha did not like it, but she submitted amiably 
enough after making a grimace for my especial 
benefit, and it was then I first really thought how 
deceitful she was. 

Aunt Monica had managed to entangle a skein 
of floss in some remarkable manner, and Bertha 
offered to make it right for her. So there the two 
sat ; Aunt Monica placidly waiting, and Bertha, 
the very model of patience, with the skein gleam- 
ing backwards and forwards through her pretty 
white fingers. I sat in a low chair near and 
looked on. 

Bertha was not exactly pretty, but she was 
attractive. Her eyes were full of life, and she had 
also expressive eye-brows. She had a way with 
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her when she pleased which was charmingly kind 
and affectionate, but she could be as hard as stone 
when she chose. To-night, she was in her best 
mood ; and as she laughed and chatted over her 
work it was no wonder that Aunt Monica admired 
her; I admired her myself, and I knew her rather 
better than my aunt did. 

*^ You will stay and have a chat ?*' she said when 
I went to her room to see that all was in nice 
order. " I have no end to talk about." 

'' Aunt Monica is very particular that I should 
go to bed at ten," I said, feeling sorry to refuse 
Sertha, and yet not wishing to disobey my aunt. 

"You don't mean to say you obey her to the 
letter, like that ?" she said in some astonishment. 
** Why, she keeps you in leading-strings as it is, 
quite enough. Come, show a little independence, 
child." 

Bertha was quite twelve years my senior, but I 
resented her patronising tone. She saw it at 
once. 

" Transparent as ever, Dora ! Well, never mind ; 
you will improve as you grow older. You shan't 
stay, if you don't like it ; but you are a little goose, 
nevertheless." 

She kissed me, and I left her, wondering how we 

should get on together. 

14 — 2 
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*'How delightful it is to hear your cathedral 
bells>" she said at breakfast next morning ; " they 
give one such an idea of rest and peace : it will be 
quite delightful to go to church twice a day." 

" We don't alwa)^ go twice," said Aunt Monica ; 
*' but still I am sure it will do Dorothy good to go 
with you, if you care to go." 

''Oh! I care for a cathedral service above all 
things," said Bertha. " Don't you, Dora ?" 

I did care for it very, very much indeed ; but 
my reasons for caring for it were not such as I 
cared to confide to my cousin, and I suppose my 
answer sounded cool, for Bertha said at once : 

**Oh, you must not put yourself out of the way on 
my account, Dora ; I can go alone quite happily." 

"I trust that Dorothy will not fail in anything 
which will give pleasure to her guest," said Aunt 
Monica grandly, and I blushed and felt uncomfort- 
able. 

Bertha's behaviour in the cathedral was un* 
exceptionable, but when afterwards we sat in the 
garden, talking, she altered completely. 

"You know some people here, don't you ? You 
are not quite out of the world, I hope ?" 

" We know a good many ; they are mostly 
clergymen's families." 

" Any sons ?" 
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" Oh yes. Mr. Stirling has two ; one of them 
has been abroad a good deal, he is the eldest. 
Just now he is at home on a visit/* 

"What does he do abroad? Has he any pro- 
fession ?" 

" I think he writes : I know he has a great liking 
for books, and can talk about them in a different 
way from other people. But I really don't know 
what he has been doing in Florence all the 
winter." 

" In Florence ? was he there ?" 

" Yes ; staying with some French gentleman, I 
think." 

" And the youngest of this Stirling family, what 
is he like ?' 

"Oh, he is quite an ordinary specimen of an 
undergraduate. I like him though; I like them 
all : the girls are very nice." 

** By the way, Dora, among all these good people 
it is time your aunt found a husband for you." 

" I don't want her to try," I said quickly ; " be- 
sides, we are not French to have these things 
arranged for us." 

" Well done ! you like to have a voice in the 
matter. That is capital, Dora !" 

"I suppose most people do," I said, feeling vexed 
at her tone. " But what nonsense we are talking, 
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Bertha! Can't one be happy without being 
married ?" 

" That is, of course, a matter of opinion," said 
Bertha; "I only wish I could make a few marriages 
after my own heart." 

"Upon whom would you try your skill first?*' 
I asked. 

** First ? Why Stephen Wakefield should be my 
first charge." 

I felt myself turning red; but I said nothing, 
and she went on : 

** You remember him ? Bella's eldest brother." 

" Yes, I remember him." 

" He has always been my hero, and he is stilL 
He deserves the nicest wife that can possibly be 
found, and I know of a dear girl just suited to him, 
only for some absurd reason or other he won't think 
of her." 

•* How do you know he won't .?" 

" Bella says so." 

"By the way, how are the Wakefields getting 
on?" 

" Oh, not badly. You know, of course, that when 
Geoffrey married Bella we could not allow a brother 
of hers to be an errand-boy, so amongst us we sent 
Fred to school, and now he has got a scholarship 
for four years at Cambridge — a very good one ; 
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and with a little help he will make his way there, 
I am sure. He is a clever boy ; more brains than 
Stephen has ; but not so much of a man for all 
that." 

"You seem very much wrapped up in his 
brother." 

" In the drawing-master ? Yes, I admire him 
with all my heart ; but only, in an elder-sisterly 
fashion. I would not marry him for the world. 
He is too conscientious." 

" Nonsense, Bertha ! how can he be that ?" 

Bertha laughed. 

" You are very young, Dora. If people wish to 
get on in the world they must be unscrupulous, and 
attend as little to their consciences as they con- 
veniently can. * I can t afford it,' is a cruel enough 
stopper to put on one's inclinations ; but when it 

comes to * It wouldn't be right,' why then " 

and Bertha ended her sentence with a shrug of the 
shoulders, more impressive than words. 

" But I can't bear to hear you talk like that," I 
said. "Surely you believe in being upright and 
honest." 

"It all depends. One mustn't stick at such 
things in the present day." 

I was very much horrified, and probably showed 
that I was, for Bertha began to rally me on my 
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principles, and when she assured me she had only- 
spoken in fun, I was fain to believe her, though I 
could scarcely do so, she had seemed so much in 
earnest. 

At lunch nothing could have been more demure 
and proper than her behaviour. Afterwards the 
Stirling girls called, and we were invited to dine 
there a few evenings later. 

I remember that evening very well. There were 
three or four visitors besides ourselves, and the 
French gentleman with whom Mark Stirling had 
stayed when in Florence was there too. He was a 
handsome man, very dark, and he spoke English 
remarkably well. I noticed this because I was 
next him at dinner, and I was spared all show 
of my ignorance, or rather, of the nervous- 
ness which always made me forget what to 
say when I had to speak any tongue but my 
own. 

Later in the evening, Mark Stirling was enter- 
taining me with descriptions of Florentine art, and 
it was only when his mother came to ask him 
some question that I woke up from my interest in 
Bruneleschi, and Ghiberti, and Michael Angelo, to 
notice that M. Dumont was holding a brisk con- 
versation in his own language with a lady, over 
whose chair he was leaning with an air of perfect 
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ease, and that the lady in question was my cousin 
Bertha. 

I had no right to be astonished at the rapid 
utterance, in a perfect accent, of sentences which I 
should have had to form slowly and with effort, for 
I knew she had been to school in Paris, and that 
she had a great liking for anything French. Still, 
it seemed rather odd that two strangers should 
have found any topic so engrossing as this ; and I 
was wondering about it when Mrs. Stirling went 
away, and Mark carried me again to Florence 
till music was asked for, and my companion 
left me. 

I liked Mark Stirling well enough ; we were good 
friends, but I never thought of him in any other 
light, so that the next morning I was rather vexed 
when Aunt Monica took me to task for the. way in 
which I had behaved the evening before. 

"It made me quite uncomfortable," she said. 
" I am sure others must have noticed it too ; you 
were quite half an hour together, and talking all 
the while. I assure you, Dorothy, it disturbed me 
very much." 

I felt uncomfortable myself when she said this, 
but from no feeling of self-reproach ; only it did 
seem very tiresome to be so watched and commented 
on. especially when Bertha and M. Dumont had 
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talked even longer together, and Aunt Monica 
found no fault with them. 

" It would be utterly foolish to entertain such an 
idea," she went on. '^ Of all men in the world I 
have a horror of one who lives as he does — alwa3rs 
wandering from place to place; and only occupied 
when the fit takes him. You must not think of 
Mark Stirling, Dorothy." 

My cheeks burned, and I answered hastily that I 
never had thought of him at all. What did she 
mean? 

" Only to caution you against anything of the 
sort," she replied gravely. ** You are impressible, 
you know, Dorothy." 

" I don't think I am," I answered hotly. " Besides, 
what was I to do ? he talked to me, and I was 
obl^ed to answer. Not that I disliked it, for I 
wanted to know all about those gates, and he told 
me ever so much I had never heard of." 

" What gates r 

Here Bertha came in, looking so br^ht and 
animated that my aunt's attention was for a while 
diverted from me, and I had to get over my vexa- 
tion as I best could. 

We were quite gay for three or four weeks after 
that Either we had friends at home or we went 
out, and Bertha's quiet, unassuming manners fur- 
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nished the text for many a sermon, with which 
Aunt Monica favoured me from time to time. 

I cannot say I was much impressed, for I saw 
more than one side of my cousin, and she became 
daily more and more of a perplexity to me. There 
could not have been two persons less alike than 
Bertha Percival in society and Bertha Percival when 
we walked together, with no one by to listen to 
her daring questions and unrestrained remarks on 
people in general, and the Essenford world in 
particular. 

" So dull and dreary ! I positively mourn over 
you, Dora," she said one morning, when after 
service we walked across the green to the Vicars' 
Court, 

She had only half an hour before been descant- 
ing on the charms of life in a cathedral town, so I 
remonstrated a little. 

She laughed, and, suddenly turning round, said 
abruptly : 

"I must change that wool at Grayson's, or I 
shall have no work to go on with ; come, Dora, we 
can go now." 

There was no reason against it that I knew, so 
we went. The wool-shop was more than half-way 
down the hill on the way to the station, and we 
walked quickly; but, after all, when we tried to 
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match some shades of grey, the business seemed 
interminable, and Bertha took out her watch, say- 
ing, at this rate we should not get home in time for 
lunch, which was to be earlier to-day for some 
reason which I have now forgotten. 

The shop was dark, and there were several 
people in it, so that I was glad enough to leave it, 
and said so to Bertha, as I offered to fetch some 
wool from home which would help her to settle the 
matter. 

" You are very kind," she said. " Well, just look 
in the wardrobe in my room ; either on the top 
shelf or the next you will find my wool-bag, bring 
it just as it is, there's a dear girl." 

Glad to be released, I set off, and, meeting no 
one by the way, I was scarcely ten minutes in 
reaching home. I went straight to Bertha's room, 
and to the wardrobe, but no wool-bag could I find. 
Then I looked elsewhere with as little success, and 
I was leaving the house, mortified at my failure, 
when I met Aunt Monica, who had been at Mrs. 
Moorhouse's since we left the cathedral. 

" Where is Bertha ?" she asked. 

" We have been to Grayson's to match some 
wool, and I left her there. I came back for her 
wool-bag, but I can't find it anywhere." 

Aunt Monica looked annoyed. 
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"You know very well, Dorothy, that I object to 
your going about the city alone. When with your 
cousin it is quite a different thing; she is perfectly 
reliable, but you are so childish still. Stay ! I will 
just speak to Harris, and then I will accompany 
you to Grayson's myself." 

I said, *' Thank you," though I fretted inwardly. 
Was I not of age and able to take care of myself? 
It was scarcely likely any harm could come to me 
in a walk like that, I said to myself, as I waited on 
the door-step for my aunt. 

We walked down the hill in silence, till, at the 
corner of Old Street, we met Mark Stirling. He 
stopped for a minute or two and told us he was 
"left lamenting," for M. Dumont had taken his 
departure that morning. 

Aunt Monica said she was very glad to hear it, 
for she could not bear Frenchmen. They were 
frivolous and deceitful, and a good deal more be- 
sides, which Mark laughed at, saying he should 
believe in this one, at any rate, till forced to a con- 
trary opinion, and then we went on. 

I did not see Bertha as we entered Grayson's 
shop, but it was a long, narrow one, and I thought 
she might be at the farther end, so I went on. No 
Bertha was there, and I came back to Aunt Monica 
somewhat discomfited. ' 
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*•' Is it long since Miss Percival left ?" I inquired 
of Miss Grayson, who was tying up wools of shaded 
g^een, looking very fresh and pretty in their soft 
gradations of tint." 

" She left soon after you, miss ; we could not 
find the right colour, and then she said she believed 
after all she had not told you the right place in 
which to look for her bag ; she would go herself 
and then she left" 

" Oh, well, we shall find her at home," said Aunt 
Monica ; '' let me look at those green wools ; they 
are exactly what I want for my birds'-nest mat" 

So we stayed five minutes or more in the shop, 
and then turned homewards. I wondered that we 
had not met Bertha as we came, but as there were 
three or four different ways up to the Precincts we 
did not trouble ourselves ; only we were very much 
astonished on reaching home to find no Bertha 
there, and to hear that no one had seen her since 
she left in the morning for the cathedraL 

Lunch was on the table, and I knew Aunt 
Monica disliked any disarranging of what she had 
settled, but she did not attempt to take off her 
bonnet. 

" We cannot sit down without your cousin," she 
said, turning to me. " What shall we do ?" 

It was the first and only time that Aunt Monica 
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ever consulted me, and, as is generally the case 
with us on those rare occasions, which we think 
beforehand we should know so well how to make 
the most of, I did not improve the opportunity, for 
I could not imagine where Bertha could be, and 
therefore could suggest nothing. 

After looking in all the rooms twice, and return- 
ing to the hall with no success, Aunt Monica said 
she would call at Mrs. Stirling's, and I might go 
with her. 

Bertha had not been to the Vicars' Court, nor 
had Mark Stirling seen anything of her before 
meeting us ; it was very perplexing, and we 
wandered about down the different streets which 
led to that wherein was the wool-shop with a 
vague sort of hope that something might be heard 
of her ; but all to no purpose. 

Baffled and a good deal disturbed, we were 
standing putside Grayson's shop wondering w^here 
else to go, when the bells began to chime for even- 
ing service, and we started to think how time had 
gone. 

**A quarter to four!" said my aunt in dismay. 
" Come to the station, Dorothy." 

"Why, Aunt Monica, she would never go home 
in that abrupt fashion !" I said. 
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" Perhaps not," replied my aunt, and we said no 
more till we reached the station. 

The afternoon train to London had just gone, 
and the porters were chatting with each other and 
laughing, enjoying a short freedom from business. 
Aunt Monica went straight to the station-master, 
and asked if he had seen anything of a young 
lady in brown, with a straw bonnet, trimmed with 
white. 

She disguised her anxiety completely, so as to 
give no idea of what she really feared, and no one 
seemed surprised at her question. The station- 
master had no recollection of such a person, but 
one of the porters had some dim remembrance of 
a lady in brown who had gone by one of the mid- 
day trains, but whether up or down he could not 
say ; so we returned to the Precincts. 

As we passed under the gateway we met Mark 
Stirling and his sisters. My aunt stopped abruptly, 
and, without noticing the girls, said to their brother, 
" M. Dumont went to London this morning, did he 

not r 

" Yes ; why ?' replied Mark, looking somewhat 
perplexed. 

" Only — ^well, the fact is," said Aunt Monica, with 
more hesitation than I had ever seen in her before, 
"they were very good friends, and I can't help 
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fearing there is something more in it. I hope I 
may be mistaken." 

"M. Dumont.?" said Lydia, "that idea never 
entered our heads." 

" It seems very odd that Bertha should be miss- 
ing so soon after," said Aunt Monica. 

Mark looked vexed. " You are prejudiced, Miss 
Willis. I have known Dumont for more than two 
years, and he is as honourable a man as lives. Why 
should you suspect him ?" 

'* My suspicion is only of recent date," said Aunt 
Monica ; *' I noticed nothing amiss with him, but, 
I cannot help feeling uncomfortable now." 

" To prove to you that there is nothing wrong, I 
will go up to London and see him ; I know where 
he was going this morning. I assure you your 
suspicions will be found unjust." 

" I shall be very glad in that case," said Aunt 
Monica heartily; "but now I think of it, they were 
a good deal together, talking French, and so forth." 

"That is easily accounted for," said Grace. *'Noone 
else here could speak French like Miss Percival." 

" If you do go," I ventured to say, " I wish you 
would call on Mrs. Percival; perhaps you may find 
Bertha there after all." 

For once Aunt Monica forgot to snub me for 
making a suggestion, and Mark said he would 

15 
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certainly call. And then he took down the address 
in his note-book, and asked if he could be of any 
further use. 

We could not think of any other way to bring 
light upon the mystery, and so we parted, I half 
hoping that we should find Bertha at home after 
all. But I was mistaken, and after writing to 
Aunt Jane, we had nothing to do but wait. 

We waited two days, and then Mark came back 
vexed and troubled. M. Dumont could not be 
found at the address he had given, neither had he 
been there at all. Mrs. Percival had heard nothii^ 
of Bertha, and was in great anxiety on her account. 
Aunt Monica said little, but her face seemed to 
grow darker as we looked for tidings every hour 
and none came. 

On the fourth morning I had a letter from 
Bertha, dated from a seaside place in Normandy ; 
it ran thus : 

"Dear Dora, 

" I can't help laughing inwardly when I 
think how I sent your wits wool-gathering the 
other day ; it was the greatest fun possible to see 
you walk off and to know at the same time what 
my little intentions were. No doubt you have all 
been in a grand fuss; but you may make your 
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minds easy now, once for all. I took the train to 
London whilst you were rummaging in my ward- 
robe, and the next morning M. Dumont met me 
in 'the most out-of-the-way little church you can 
imagine, in the City, and we were married. It was 
a droll kind of wedding, with only an ancient- 
looking beadle to give me away, and the pew- 
opener and clerk as witnesses. I am sorry I could 
not give you the pleasure of being bridesmaid, but 
you see everything depended on keeping it quiet, 
and I was immensely relieved when it was all over. 
Of course it would have been pleasanter to have 
been married from home, but I would not risk a 
fuss. Mamma would never have consented, so I 
spared her the pain of saying so. I knew M. 
Dumont years ago when I was at school in Paris; 
his sister Claire was there with me, and Alphonse 
and I always had a certain tendresse for each other, 
though I never told them at home. We lost no 
time in arranging matters when we met at Mr. 
Stirling's, and that is the long and short of it. We 
shall stay here a little while, and go to Paris in the 
autumn ; we are as happy as the day is long, and 
this is the quaintest, prettiest place I ever saw. I 
have written to mamma, and she will soon be 
reconciled, I have no doubt. As to your good 
aunt, pray give my very dutiful regards to her, 

15 — 2 
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and tell her I have never been so grateful in my 
life as to her for giving me so pleasant a visit at 
Essenford. Alphonse is writing to his friend Mark 
by this post, and then we shall have done explain- 
ing, which is always a tiresome business. I left 
my things in tolerable order, so they won't be 
much trouble to pack : and I shall be glad if you 
will send them to me to the address which I will 
enclose. You will not forget the particular shade 
of wool I could not find at Grayson's ! It kills me 
when I think of it ; little unsuspecting thing ! 
Well, never mind, you served me, unknowingly, 
a good turn, by your willingness in going home 
for my bag, so I will wind up by assuring you 
that I am, 

" Your very grateful and affectionate cousin, 

"Bertha Dumont." 

The coolness of this letter exasperated Aunt 
Monica to an extent which astonished even me, 
and I knew she could be very angry when she 
choose. She would not allow me to pack my 
cousin's things, and strictly forbade me to write to 
her. The boxes were sent off that afternoon, and 
when they were fairly out of the house, I ventured 
to ask if I could do anything for her, for she 
seemed exhausted and quite unlike herself. 
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Before she could answer, Mrs. Stirling was 
announced, and when we went into the drawing- 
room she was sitting by the window with a grave 
look on her face, while Mark stood on the hearth* 
rug with a mouth even more solemn than his 
mother's. 

Aunt Monica had the grace not to blame him 
for his friend's shortcomings, but she made some 
remark on his own wandering life, and that it was 
no wonder he picked up undesirable acquaintances. 

Then he spoke quietly, and as if he were keeping 
a good deal back which he might have said, and 
afterwards have repented : 

" He had not had the slightest inkling of his 
friend's intentions, and he was very disappoii^ed in 
him ;" he could say no more. 

Aunt Monica was painfully polite. She made it 
evident that she reserved to herself the privilege of 
doubting Mark's word, and Mrs. Stirling told her 
she was unjust. I sat by silent, wishing the painful 
interview would come to an end, and feeling very 
sorry for Mark. 

" It is very unfortunate," said his mother at last, 
when she rose to go, " and I regret it exceedingly. 
What more can I say .?" 

"At any rate," said Mark, "I shall write to 
Mrs. Percival, and tell her Dumont is not half such 
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CHAPTER XL 

One result of Bertha's conduct was a coolness 
between Aunt Monica and the Stirlings, and 
another was, a stricter watch upon me and . my 
doings. I could not understand this at first, for I 
had been as ignorant as Aunt Monica of Bertha's 
intentions ; but once when we were in the Vicars' 
Court, Mrs. Moorhouse and Aunt Monica began to 
talk in low, but quite audible tones, of hereditary 
tendencies, and I gathered that they felt that run- 
away marriages must be a family failing, since my 
mother had been guilty of the same thing. It 
seemed unjust, and I felt it irksome never to be 
allowed to go even to the cathedral alone ; but I 
managed, in the midst of my vexation, to be thank- 
ful that Aunt Monica never reproached me with 
my mother's misdoings. 

I saw very little now of the Stirling girls, and I 
^as sorry, for in my Ipnely life they had been 
pleasant companions, and I missed them. 
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When October came Mark went off to Florence 
again ; but, before leaving Essenford, he asked me 
a question to which I was glad, on my own account 
for many reasons, that I could say " No," for Aunt 
Monica would have been quite as much against 
Mark as she had been against Stephen for a different 
cause. 

It gave me pain, nevertheless, that I should bring 
such a shadow over any face as that which came 
over Mark's that grey autumn afternoon. We were 
in the cloisters, and Aunt Monica was talking to 
Mrs. Moorhouse and a friend then staying with 
her. I am sure they never dreamed that anything 
special had passed between us two when they came 
up and joined us. I never mentioned it to my 
aunt, nor indeed to any one till some time after. 
And here I may as well add that Mark's heart was 
by no means broken by my refusal. He married a 
few years later, and his wife is one of my best 
friends even now. 

My aunt had strictly forbidden me to answer 
Bertha's letter; but I heard of her occasionally 
through Aunt Jane and the girls. Unfortunately, 
they seemed to think that I might have prevented 
the extraordinary step she had taken, evidently 
Incredulous that I should have been so completely- 
Ignorant of her plans. 
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Bella wrote to me from time to time, and told 
me her home news, such as it was ; nothing very 
bright, but that Stephen was working very hard 
indeed, and that Kitty and Eleanor were stronger 
than they used to be, though delicate still. I almost 
wished that she would not write. 

I went on with my studies, walked and read 
with Aunt Monica, but we did not draw nearer to 
each other, though outwardly we were amiable 
enough. It was, no doubt, good discipline for us 
both to live together ; but there was very little 
pleasure in it, and I felt often discontented. She 
would not let me go among the poor, or take up 
any of the active work which I longed for, so that 
when Mr. Moorhouse proposed that I should begin 
to copy his beloved manuscript for him, I felt more 
grateful than I cared to show, and two hours a day 
spent in the study, trying to decipher his very ec- 
centric writing, served to take me out of myself 
completely for the time, and I could not help being 
interested in the wonderful treatise which I was to 
make fit for printing. 

I have reason to fear that it proved in the end a 
very expensive failure, but of that I believe its 
sanguine author never dreamed beforehand. He 
was kind in his way to me, though he understood 
me no more than the rest did. 
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I was young, therefore life must be full of 
brightness for me, and what more could I want ? 
I had letters at long intervals from dear old 
Knowley, always quaint and with a savour of 
homely religion about them, reminding me of 
Bunyan. Not that she ever pointedly alluded to 
any forbidden topic, but her heart was full of 
sympathy with me, and fellow-feeling made her 
wise in knowing the kind of advice I was likely to 
need, so that her letters came next to the cathedral 
in the way of comfort, and I prized them accord- 
ingly. 

Bridget wrote too, but she was not one to allow 
the existence of any sorrow in my outwardly 
prosperous life : plenty of money, a good home> 
youth, health, and a fair amount of sense, what 
more could I want ? If she acknowledged to her- 
self there might be a need, she never hinted at 
such a thing to me ; and this, so far from having 
the effect of making me forget, only kept me in a 
state of argument with my life and its conditions, 
till " what might have been " seemed immeasurably 
harder to give up than would have been the case 
had she and Aunt Monica ever shown me that 
they knew I had something to bear. 

I was very restless in those days, trying to forget^ 
and making constant efforts to attain to the height 
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of contentment, but I was not very successful. My 
books and my garden were interests for me, and I 
liked being of use to Mr. Moorhouse, but my life 
seemed aimless and the end so very far off. 

The years went on, marked by little change, and 
theii came the Crimean war. Even in quiet, sleepy 
Essenford people were excited, and that dreadful 
winter every one was busy in working for the 
soldiers, and I was allowed to do my part. 

A great longing rose in iriy heart to be of more 
use, and just then I had a hope, for a distant rela- 
tive of the Moorhouses was staying with them, and 
my Aunt Monica allowed me to be intimate with 
her, feeling secure of no corruption from that 
quarter. 

I was with her one cold afternoon, sitting in the 
octagon bedroom, helping to make lint, when she 
said to me, breaking a silence of some minutes : 

" Dorothy, I have had a great desire for some 
time, and now I have made up my mind, to go out 
to the Crimea and nurse the poor fellows." 

My heart beat high with hope, for that very 
same longing had been growing and strengthening 
-within me, day by day, and it seemed now that it 
might be fulfilled. 

" Oh," I said excitedly, " will you take me with 
you r 
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Miss Raymond did not seem surprised. She 
only said : 

"/ am willing, Dorothy, but there are many 
things to consider." 

" Oh, I am well and strong, and I am ready to be 
guided : I would gladly work under you. Only 
let me be of use and comfort to somebody; I 
would bear anything, I would indeed." 

The tears broke forth unexpectedly. I did not 
often cry, but they came now from a full heart, and 
I leaned my head on the table and sobbed, quite 
unable to go on. 

Miss Raymond came round to my side of the 
table. She was a woman of forty or more, with a 
pure, pale face, and smooth black hair; not unlike a 
Sister of Mercy in her ways and in her dress, and 
her smile had Heaven's own peace in it. 

" Tell me all about it, Dorothy," she said gently, 
still going on with her lint-making, but speaking in 
a caressing tone which was balm to my sorely- 
aching spirit. "What made you think of it, 
dear ?" 

" Oh, so many things. I am always longing for 
work. I lead such a useless life, and the world 
isn't a bit the better for my being in it. I often 
want to help those who are suffering, but I never 
may. I can't tell you how I have been thinking of 
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all the poor men out there, and how I have wanted 
to go with Miss Nightingale and her nurses. I am 
quite sure I would not think of myself ; I am very- 
strong, and it would not hurt me to rough it — it 
would not indeed, and I am sure I should put my 
heart into it" 

" That I do not doubt ; but have you any ex- 
perience of nursing ?" 

None at all ; but I could learn." 
Yes ; you could learn ; but — you must consult 
Miss Willis. It might be expecting too much of 
her to ask her to part with you, and for such a 
purpose." 

** Oh, s/ie wouldn't mind. She doesn't care for 
me in the least." 

"Not care for you? Why, Dorothy, I should 
say you are not very far off from being her 
idol " 

" Her idol I" I interrupted, " I don't believe she 

« 

has ever given me a word of praise all my life. 
She snubs me constantly — I can never please her." 

" Absence of praise does not argue absence of 
affection ; it is my opinion that she loves you with 
all her heart." 

" Then, why does she not show it ?" I exclaimed 
passionately. " What is the good of her feeling 
warmly, if outwardly she is as cold as ice ? If she 
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thinks I should presume upon her love, she is 
greatly mistaken. That is not my nature. But 
she does not love me — ^she always gives me to 
understand that I am the trial of her life. Then 
she has not a grain of sympathy with me ; she 

never seems to think I have a sorrow or a pleasure 
worth entering into. I am less than nothing in 
her eyes. She takes care of me because my dear 
grandfather left me to her chaige, but she does not 
love me." 

" I think you are mistaken, Dorothy," said Miss 
Raymond gently. "But, at any rate we must con- 
sult her, and see what she says." 

It is very difficult to have a pure motive in this 
life of many interests, but so far as can be, I be- 
lieve Miss Raymond had it She had health and 
time and money at disposal, besides an aptitude 
for nursing, which I have since learnt from experi- 
ence is quite a different thing from merely the kind 
heart anct willing hand which I once thought all- 
sufficient. I did not know anything of her circum- 
stances at that time, but afterwards I gathered 
much to make me look upon her with reverence 
for the spirit of self-sacrifice which swayed her 
life. 

As for me, I was certainly willing enough, but I 
question if I should have been as eager had my 
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home-life been happy, and my heart less restless. 
There was a longing for change and excitement 
which made even painful tasks look pleasant, and I 
was weary of Aunt Monica— utterly, painfully 
weary. 

As Miss Raymond spoke a foreboding sense of 
failure in my wishes took possession of me, and 
though I dried my eyes and went on making lint, 
the momentary gleam of hope had vanished, and 
I felt sure I should not be allowed to go. 

I was not mistaken. When Aunt Monica came 
into the octagon bedroom a few hours later, I ven- 
tured to mention my wish to her, feeling more con- 
fidence with Miss Raymond to back me than I 
should have had at home alone. But I was 
nervous, and stumbled out my sentiments so 
clumsily that I met with a reproof for over- 
eagerness, and when Miss Raymond came to the 
rescue with a clearly expressed sentence which 
even Aunt Monica must have admired, there was 
no surprise in the answer which came without 
hesitation : — 

" I could not think of it for one moment" 

I left Miss Raymond to plead for me, and she 
certainly did her part with a skill which I could 
have envied, but to no purpose. 

Aunt Monica was fixed, immovable. I might 
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have been a child of twelve, to judge from her way 
of speaking of me, instead of being double that 
age. I felt my heart turn stony and cold as I 
listened to her. 

" Dorothy is possessed by a restless spirit," she 
said to Miss Raymond ; " and when people go to 
nurse others it should be from a higher motive 
than the wish for change. It is not right to inflict 
badly-performed service on those who are suffering, 
just because we are discontented with our home- 
life." 

" True, quite true," said Miss Raymond ; *' but 
granting the restlessness, the service need not be 
badly performed. I believe Dorothy's heart would 
be in it." 

" I cannot allow it," said Aunt Monica. 

I felt rebellious. Was I not of age ? and at 
liberty to judge for myself.? **Yes," was the 
answer to the first question, but I could not be 
so certain about the last. My conscience told me 
that the fifth commandment gave no limit as to 
obedience, and I felt I must submit ; but it was 
a hard matter, nevertheless. Mrs. Moorhouse 
came up before there was time for Miss Raymond 
to say more, and she was not the person to appeal 
from constituted authority to the opinion of one 
less nearly concerned than my aunt, so the subject 
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was dropped, and presently we went home. If, 
then, in the course of a fireside chat Aunt Monica 
would have kindly and lovingly put forward her 
objections, and allowed me to open my heart to 
her, we might have drawn nearer to each other, 
and the hard question of love or no love might 
have been solved. But there was no opportunity. 
My ardour in lint-making had caused omissions 
in my daily practice, which Aunt Monica now 
suggested I should make up. I loved music, but 
I could never feel that my playing gave any 
pleasure to my aunt. Voice I had none, or next 
to none, but I could never convincie her that I 
x:ould not have sung if I would. To-night, there 
was a long Fantasia on the then popular air 
^*Partant pour la Syrie," to wade through, and 
the variations were complicated enough to require 
a considerable amount of thought, so I gave myself 
up to it, though the martial style of the piece 
seemed a mockery of" my faded hopes, and I did 
not love it better on a second reading than at first. 
I must have given my feelings vent at my fingers'- 
^nds, for some uncalled-for energy, when the air 
was in the bass, made Aunt Monica exclaim, 
" Pray, don't thump so, Dorothy !" and forthwith 
I turned self-conscious and played wrong notes, 
seeing everything in a mist and losing the theme 

16 
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utterly. It was quite a relief when my aunt rose 
as if she could endure it no longer, and said she 
would show me how to do it. 

She played remarkably well, with a spirit and 
fire which won even my admiration for the old 
air which was no favourite, but which became a 
stirring voice under her management She was 
a true soldier's daughter, and the music of trumpet 
and drum were sweet to her soul. I thanked her 
heartily when she had finished, for I had been 
carried away in spite of myself. 

Long afterwards I learned that it was only- 
consideration for me which had kept Tier back 
from joining the band of devoted nurses in the East 
I admire her for so readily sacrificing her wishes ; 
but I think still she might have simplified matters 
readily by taking me with her, and thus keeping 
me under her wing. I suppose she had no faith 
in my power of usefulness, and I know she was 
too loyal a servant of duty to purchase her own 
gratification at the cost of what she deemed 
right. 

I am afraid it may seem that I am making my- 
self out a martyr ; but I can only state facts, and 
the feelings to which they gave rise. Whatever 
may have been Aunt Monica's love for me, she 
never showed it by word or sign, and it was a trying 
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life for me to lead, with my young spirit impatient 
of anything like stagnation. 

I was still allowed to help Miss Raymond so longas 
she remained in the Vicars' Court ; but Aunt Monica 
strictly forbade any conversation on the subject of 
nursing in the Crimea, so that, knowing what was 
uppermost inMiss Raymond's mind,itwas sometimes 
a difficult matter to steer clear of doubtful topics. 

However, we managed fairly, and on the last day, 
when she was working as hard as possible, having 
only a week more before she left England, she 
said some things to me which I have never forgotten. 
We were alone, and there had been silence for some 
time, broken only by the chiming of the cathedral 
clock, when she said so quietly that the abruptness 
of the remark did not strike me : 

"This state of things ought not to go on, 
Dorothy." 

" I know it ought not," I replied ; " but what 
am I to do ?" 

"You complain of restlessness. Now, I don't 
wish to inquire into the cause of that, because it 
can take its rise in very widely different sources 
but there is no doubt it wants quieting." 

" And how to. do it is the difficulty." 

" I always think that when our life seems irksome, 
and no way appears out of it, the only thing is to 

16—2 
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make the best of it as it is ; and undoubtedly the 
first step in that difficult task is to acknowledge 
fully to ourselves how distasteful it is, and then 
just to make a sacrifice of it, and ask 'God to help 
us — not only to bear it, but to think of it as little 
as possible. It is no good whatever saying we 
wish to be cheerful if we deliberately look on the 
dark side, and dwell on whatever we may think 
would be better altered ; neither is it good— unless 
the trouble should press very heavily — to be always 
looking out for alleviation — that only brings the 
cause of grief more clearly before us. In accepting 
our cross we own that it is laid upon us by One 
whose wisdom is far above ours, and in this ac- 
ceptance lies the very root of all self-sacrifice. I 
know it is difficult ; but once done, the after-work 
is light by comparison. We are upheld, and our 
burden is upheld with us, so that the load is scarcely 
felt ; and believe me, Dorothy, if you once begin 
you will be helped ; only don't forget the words : 
* Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them 
not; '' 

How well I remembered the words,- and who had 
first drawn my attention to them ! 

I made some sound of assent, and Miss Raymond 
went on : 

" Don't think me unsympathising — that is the 
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last thing I should wish to be. Only try the 
remedy ; I am sure you will not find it fail." 

" But if one's life seems empty ; if all the spirit 
is gone out of it, and mere living seems to be 
everything we can do, when there seems nothing in 
the world to live for — how can one be reconciled ?" 

" Are you sure it is empty ? Are there no interests 
to keep up of any kind ?" 

" There is my music, and the garden, and read- 
ing ; but then they please no one else. Aunt 
Monica objects to my style and my touch, and 
tells me I murder things, so that music is not so 
delightful after all. Then, the garden never quite 
suits her ; she does not care for it, and leaves it 
entirely to me ; but my arrangement of the flowers 
is always the very opposite to that she would have 
chosen, only she will not tell me so till too late ; 
and as to books, she limits me there fearfully ; only, 
happily, Mr. Moorhouse is very kind, and lends me 
old treasures out of the library, so that I am not 
altogether destitute in that respect. Still, what is 
the use } She never cares to talk over a book with 
me, and I forget ever so much in consequence. 

" There are the poor," said Miss Raymond, and 
she spoke with a tender tone in her voice, as if the 
charge bequeathed by the Great Master to His 
disciples was dearer and nearer than all. 
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" I am not allowed to go near them ; Aunt 
Monica is always afraid of fever, or something of 
that sort." 

" But you can help them in other ways. Have 
you no alms to give ?" 

" Oh yes ; but then I don't know their real cir- 
cumstances, and I believe I often give injudiciously. 
It is a very difficult matter not to do more harm 
than good." 

" You could take advice." 

" Aunt Monica rarely leaves me alone with any 
one. I don't think she trusts me. You know 
about my cousin Bertha, who ran away to be 
married .?" 

" No ; I had not heard of her." 

So I told her the story, and how I had been 
watched and guarded ever since. It seemed to 
impress her, for she was silent ; but after a while 
she said gently : 

" You have the cathedral for comfort" 

The cathedral was so very near my heart that I 
could not speak at first. It was so very much to 
me that I kept my love for it hidden deep, as some- 
thing too sacred for others to look upon. I suppose 
she saw how it was, for she gave me a kiss. 

"It is a trying life, Dorothy — very trying; but 
It will not be any the less so for thinking about it 
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One thing is clear — it is your life which God has 
given you ; you do not know what a holy sacrifice 
you can make of it. Do everything as for God, 
bear everything as for Him, and it will not be 
empty long. Let the little distasteful duties be as 
the cords of love which bind you to Him, and you 
Will not wish to shake them off." 

I had a great desire to ask her if she had tried 
the remedy she proposed to me ; but there was a 
look on her face which made me silent. I felt sure 
she had had a stern fight with her life at some time 
or other, and had come off victorious. 

So I went on scraping linen, and when she spoke 
again it was on a different subject altogether. 

But I did not forget her words. It is wonderful 
how help is given to us when once we are really in 
earnest in bearing rightly the burden which, un- 
aided, has power to bow us down so low. 

Life was monotonous still ; but it was not alto- 
gether unhappy ; and as the weeks went on after 
Miss Raymond left, my heart grew lighter, and I 
thought Aunt Monica was growing less stiff. At 
any rate, we did not clash so much as formerly, and 
I took courage. 

The war seemed interminable, and it looked as if 
Sebastopol never would be taken. But the time 
came, and the months passed by, and then all 
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Essenford was bustle aad preparation for the peace 
festivities, which we were told were to be on a 
grand scale. 

The morning of that 29th of May was perfect. 
Over the quiet meadows and the winding river 
hung a silvery veil of mist, through which the blue 
sky was beginning to show when I opened my 
window and looked out 

I could not help thinking of the many graves in 
the far-away cemetery, and the many gaps in homes 
and hearts at home. It is an unfortunate habit 
which I have — that of always poking beneath the 
surface of things, instead of taking all for granted. 
It does not do to look too much behind the scenes 
if we wish to be satisfied with what is allowed to 
appear ; but it was rather difficult to avoid it that 
fair spring morning, when earth looked too lovely 
ever to be marred by strife and bloodshed. 

I wondered what the widows and orphans were 
feeling — not in England only, but in Turkey, in 
France, and in Russia too. It oppressed me ; and 
when all the bells in the city began to ring, as they 
did soon afterwards, the sound jarred, and I felt I 
would gladly escape all the fuss of the public re- 
joicing, for which I felt so out of tune. 

There were letters for me on the breakfast-table. 
My correspondents were not many, and they were 
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none of them guilty of writing to me too often. 
To-day I saw Aunt Jane's writing, and was glad 
to find the envelope full. Aunt Monica was not 
yet down, so I began to read. 

She had been staying with Bertha — that was the 
first news, and the mother's heart had been com- 
forted by the visit. Bertha was taken into favour 
again, and Jenny and Gertrude were going to stay 
with her shortly. So far all was satisfactory. Then^ 
came an account of Bella's two children, whose 
likeness to Geoffrey was, in their grandmother's 
eyes, a very pleasing subject for contemplation, and 
then she mentioned the Wakefields. 

The girls were stronger, and Fred had a curacy 
in Somersetshire. Mrs. Milward was in much 
better spirits, and Stephen was working harder 
than ever. That was always the end of any com- 
munication about them ; but I knew he found his 
happiness in work, and I felt I might safely be glad 
for him ; though even then, after all my efforts, it 
was not quite easy to think calmly of Stephen. 

Aunt Monica came down as I finished the letter,, 
so I slipped the other into my pocket. It bore the 
Wimberley post-mark, and I thought it was from 
Bridget, who was not proud of her writing, and 
generally got some one else to direct her letters for 
her. I read it afterwards in my room, for I liked 
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to be alone with news from the dear old town ; but 
it was not from Bridget, and on looking at the sig- 
nature I saw Susanna Minchin. 

She wrote to tell me that Knowley was ill — not 
suffering much, but weak, and as Miss Minchin ex- 
pressed it — ^"^ the vital spark flickered and trembled 
in the socket ;" which was an over-wrought meta- 
phor certainly, provoking a smile as I read it, even 
though my heart sank as I thought I might soon 
lose my dear old friend. "The physician in at- 
tendance," went on Miss Minchin, " your dear and 
sainted grandfather's successor, sees but little hope 
of her recovery, and doubtless ere many days elapse 
it will be my melancholy duty to announce to you 
that she has entered into the joy of her Lord. 
Meanwhile she begs me to assure you of her un- 
dying love, and to say she desires no greater happi- 
ness on earth than to look upon your face again, 
before she goes hence and is no more seen. It will 
interest you to know that your former attendant 
Bridget (now Mrs. Masters) is a constant comfort 
to us, coming early and late, and devoting herself 
to poor Knowle in a manner edifying to the be- 
holder s eye. It is, I trust, quite unnecessary to 
add, on my part, that it would give me great plea- 
sure to receive you under my roof, should you wish 
to see your early instructress once more in the 
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■flesh ; and with my very respectful compliments to 
your good aunt, and affectionate remembrance to 
yourself, 

" I am, my dear young friend, 

" Your attached ex-governess, 

"Susanna Minchin." 

Poor Knowley ! I longed to go to her — to see 
the dear, quaint old face again, and to tell her how 
much I owed her and how dearly I loved her, but 
Aunt Monica would not hear of it. She was not 
equal to the journey herself, she said, and there 
was no one with whom to send me. I reminded 
her that I was six-and-twenty, and therefore surely 
old enough to travel by myself ; I brought forward 
every argument I could possibly think of to induce 
her to let me go, but to no purpose ; and, although 
a wild thought of going unknown to her did cross 
me, I knew it would be wrong to entertain it, 
so I had nothing to do but write to Miss Minchin 
and to Bridget, sending by the former a loving 
message to dear Knowley, and by the latter a note 
which was to be given if Knowley could read it 
herself, but if not it was to be burnt unread. I 
knew I could trust Bridget, and there would be no 
jealousy in her case, as there might have been in 
Miss Minchin's. 
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Then the bells began to chime, and I remembered 
that peace was to be proclaimed at noon, and that 
immediately afterwards there was to be service m 
the cathedral — a special service, wherein those who 
had the happiness of not being bereft might give 
thanks and rejoice. 

I went through it all, but my heart was in that 
quiet bedroom in Abbey Lane, with the scent of 
flowers and countless other associations crowding- 
upon my mind, while the choir sang, and the organ 
pealed, and a thought of the widows and orphans 
come in like a mournful minor, which made me 
shiver. We streamed out of the cathedral, a con- 
gregation such as we seldom saw, and all around 
were flags waving under the bright sky, and devices 
for illuminating over every door and gateway, giving 
the old city a festive appearance which it rarely 
wore, and with which I was certainly not in tune. 
We dined at Mr. Moorhouse's in the evening, and 
afterwards, from an upper room, watched the fire- 
works till my head ached, and I longed to be ht 
bed. Two days had seemed long to wait for tidings^ 
but now the first was over, and I had only to live 
through the second. Some friends from a neigh- 
bouring village had slept at Mr. Moorhouse's, and 
when they asked me to walk home with them, I 
was thankful for the proposal, and, as the vicar 
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liimself accompanied us, Aunt Monica could find 
no fault. 

It was a lovely morning ; sweet spring scents and 
sounds greeted us as we left the city, and came out 
into the open country ; fruit trees in blossom in the 
gardens, springing corn shining in the brilliant sun, 
<he subdued murmur of life, happy life, everywhere, 
struck me very forcibly, perhaps by contrast, for I 
was thinking of Knowley, and of that new untried 
life in the land beyond. 

" You are grave, Dorothy,'* said Mr. Moorhouse 
as v/e walked home : " what is amiss ?" 

No one seemed to think that I could ever have 
anything to niake me grave, but I did not resent 
his question; I liked him, and I told him what 
occupied my mind. 

He seemed struck, rather as if it surprised him 
that I should cling so closely to old associations, 
but he was too kind to say so. All he remarked; 
was, that it seemed hard I should not have been 
a.ble to go. 

The rare sympathy touched me quickly, and I 
told him about Knowley ; how kind she had been 
to me in my childhood, how good she was, and what 
a life of self-sacrifice hers had been. He was in- 
terested, and offered to go with me himself to 
Wimberley, if his cousin did not mind. 
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My thanks by no means fully expressed what I 
felt, but he seemed quite satisfied, and went with 
me into the house to find Aunt Monica. She did 
not like the idea at all. 

"It would do no good," she said, "besides, it 
would probably be too late now, and it really does 
seem very foolish to go all those miles to see a 
person who has not the slightest claim on you, and 
who would never expect it." 

" Dorothy thinks she has a good many claims,"^ 
said Mr. Moorhouse ; " kindness shown to her when 
she was a child, pleasant associations and memories 
later on. It would not be much to gratify her^ 
Monica, and I am quite at her service." 

" Dorothy ought to be very grateful to you," said 
my aunt. 

"I am," I said, more heartily than I was ac« 
customed to speak. 

" It must depend on to-morrow's news," she said. 
" But we need not trouble you, Philip ; if necessary^ 
I will go with Dorothy myself." 

I think he was disappointed ; I am quite sure T 
was ; but the being allowed to go at all was a con- 
cession, and I was very grateful. It only remained 
to hope for the opportunity, and of this we should 
not know till to-morrow. The postman always 
came soon after seven, and, as I went up to bed. 
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I asked one of the maids to bring me my letters- 
early, that I might know what to do. 

Only one, and in Bridget's hand. As I opened 
it, my own little note addressed to Knowley fell' 
out, and I understood what that meant before 
reading the somewhat illegible missive which my 
old nurse had written : 

" Dear Miss Dolly : 

" The poor, dear soul has just gone off in her 
sleep as quiet as a lamb. She was dozing nearly 
all yesterday, and all this morning, so that it would 
have been no manner of good giving her your letter,, 
which I send back, having no heart to burn what 
my darling has wrote. The old lady bears up 
wonderful, but it strikes me she has lost her right 
hand ; and so no more at present from 

" Your dutiful servant, 

" Bridget Masters." 

It was a great grief to me, and Aunt Monica was 
very kind about it ; even pointing out that if we 
had gone at once we should scarcely have been in 
time. I tried to console myself with that, but my 
sorrow was very real, and the thought that I should 
see the dear old face no more on earth was very 
hard to bear. 



CHAPTER XII. 

On looking back through one's life certain days 
stand out distinct from the rest with a vividness 
due perhaps as much to the colouring of surround- 
ing events as to the shape or hue of the days them- 
selves. This, on which I received the news of 
Xnowley's death, is marked very clearly on my 
memory. It was the 31st of May, and all 
nature seemed rejoicing in light and beauty. The 
cathedral stood up grey and solemn with softened 
tints against the deep, blue sky, and there was a 
faint, whispering breeze which set the young leaves 
of the old trees trembling joyously as we crossed 
the green to service. The psalms for the day, so 
full of thanksgiving, rose up in a glad chant, and I 
— I could not join in it — for I had lost something 
very dear to me. It was not only Knowley herself, 
but the childhood with which she was so bound 
up, young fancies and dreams, memories of robins 
and flowers, little mysteries, and tender words* I 
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seemed to be growing old, and I felt that Wim- 
berley itself would be a different place if I should 
ever visit it again, and find all the old faces gone. 
Mrs. Malcolm and Mr. Wharton had died in the 
previous summer, and the O'Neils had left for a 
warmer climate. There would be scarcely any one 
but Bridget, except, indeed. Miss Minchin, whom I 
respected without loving. The lilacs and laburnums 
were out in the gardens, and the jonquils and other 
spring flowers reminded me of the little square of 

ground in Abbey Lane, now left without any one to 
tend it. The thought of a holy life, spent in a 
round of wearisome, commonplace duties, made me 
long for more of that spirit of gentle submission, 
which had been the secret of her strength ; and as I 
remembered her sorrows, and dwelt upon her present 
rest and peace, there came to me one by one sweet 
comforting words of hope and trust, which, even 
now, bear with them the scent of opening flowers, 
and the soft murmur of rustling leaves. She was 
gone, but she had done her work, and the world 
was the better for her having lived in it. If only 
this might be my portion too ! 

Looking back still, I can see no marked day be- 
tween that and one which I well remember more 
than a year later. It was in September, that golden 
month, which I have always loved ; when the sun 

17 
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glows warm and red on the corn-fields, and the sky 
is an ever-varying mystery of blue and floating 
white. I had been wandering among the ruins of 
the Bishop's Palace after service, and Aunt Monica 
and I were stopping to admire the crimson tints of 
the Virginian creeper, by the gateway of the Vicars* 
Court, when Mrs. Stirling came out of the house 
towards us. The coolness which had arisen through 
the conduct of M. Dumont had been gradually 
vanishing, and now we went up the steps into the 
drawing-room to be told the news. 

Mark was to be married, and could we guess to 
whom ? 

" Not to my cousin Gertrude ?" I said ; for I knew 
she and Jenny had been staying with Bertha, and 
the idea just came into my mind. 

" Yes. What made you fix upon her ?" 

" I don't know at all. Are you glad ?* 

"Yes, I think so. One scarcely knows in the 
newness of a thing whether to be glad or sorry. 
But Mark seems happy, and that is the chief 
thing." 

** She is not in the least like Bertha," I said. 

" So Mark says. Indeed, he tells me she is a 
shadowy likeness of you." 

I laughed, and felt myself growing hot and un- 
comfortable ; if Mark had chosen her on that ac- 
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count it seemed almost a pity, that is, if he fancied 
the resemblance went further than that, for I felt 
sure that my cousin and I had not been cast in the 
same mould mentally, whatever might have been 
the case with our features. However, I said 
nothing. Gertrude might be infinitely superior to 
me, and I sincerely hoped she was. I know her 
now to be one of the excellent of the earth. 

" When do Lydia and Grace come home .^" 

"Next week. Can you give this afternoon to 
me, Dorothy.? I think you could help me with 
my work." 

I was going to give a willing assent, but Aunt 
Monica stopped me with, 

" Not to-day, Dorothy. I can't spare you." 

I was surprised. Aunt Monica often put a stop 
to my desires, but she was not accustomed to word 
the denial in this way. Before I had time to say 
anything, she told Mrs. Stirling to ask me some 
other day. 

" It is nothing urgent," said Mrs. Stirling. " Have 
you seen to-day's paper? Mr. Stirling has been 
reading the news from India ; it is enough to break 
one's heart. The Kennedys are in great anxiety on 
account of Frank and his wife. I am sure we ought 
to be thankful who have no relations out there." 

So the talk drifted into that terrible topic which 

17 — 2 
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was on every one's tongue just then. " Don't !" said 
Aunt Monica at last, "pray don't! *I have supp'd 
full of horrors/ too often lately," which was the first 
time I had ever known her quote Shakespeare. 

"You will be taking lunch after the same fashion," 
said Mr. Stirling, who had just joined us, ** unless 
Dorothy can create a diversion." 

" Dorothy has quite enough on her hands," said 
my aunt, rather stiffly, as she took leave. And 
what she meant I had not the remotest idea. 

" What are you going to do with yourself this 
afternoon ?" she asked, when we rose from the table 
an hour later. 

" I have some gardening to do that I could not 
finish this morning. But I thought you wanted 
me r 

*' Not at present I will send when I do. Come 
here and kiss me, child." 

I stooped down, and she held my face in both 
her hands and kissed me. I was' taken by surprise, 
for a kiss that was not either a good-morning or 
good-night one was quite strange to me. I won- 
dered what possessed her. 

**Are you sure you would not like me to stay .^' I 
said. 

•* No, no ; I don't want you — ^that is just yet ;" 
and she went into the drawing-room. 
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I was puzzled, but my work in the garden was 
very absorbing, and I soon forgot what had seemed 
mysterious in her manner. Only so rare a token 
of affection had put me in good spirits, and I sang 
as I worked, in spite of my no-voice. I did not 
often go to church in the afternoon, as Aunt Monica 
seldom went, but I listened to the bells, and when 
they ceased I could hear the horn of the Railway 
omnibus coming up the hill. It sounded at inter- 
vals, sometimes faintly, sometimes nearer; presently 
it ceased. Ten minutes later the parlour-maid came 
into the garden in search of me. 

" Miss Willis wants you, if you please, miss, and 
you are to come just as you are." 

My skirt was tucked up, and I had on a demure- 
looking garden-hat, rather limp about the ribbons. 
I should certainly have taken it off, only that I was 
in the habit of obeying my aunt, so I went in. 
" Mistress is in the ante-room," said the maid, and 
to the ante-room I went. 

There were two people in the room. Aunt Monica 
and a gentleman. Before I could recognise the 
latter, my aunt came up to me. " It is all right, 
Dorothy ; you can do as you like," she said, and 
then she brushed by me, and shut the door after 
her. 

It was Stephen who came forward ; Stephen 
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whom ten years ago I had been forbidden to think 
of ! What did it mean ? 

He very soon told me, and then for two short 
hours I believe we forgot the. existence of worry 
or disappointment, or care, as we realised the mean- 
ing of "clear shining after rain." 

He had been living a hard life, trying to forget 
me ; religiously bent on putting me out of his cal- 
culations altogether, and devoting himself entirely 
to his family. He had had a good many privations 
and disappointments to encounter, which, he said, 
had been worse for his mother and sisters than for 
him; but he had surmounted them all. It had 
been a very hard fight, how hard he had scarcely 
known till lately, but things were quite different 
now. His mother was well, and the girls were 
stronger, and had been able to help for some time 
past. He felt he could afford now to think of him- 
self, and then he had made one bold effort, and 
had written to Aunt Monica. To his great aston- 
ishment and delight she wrote to tell him that some 
time before his death, my dear grandfather, in talk- 
ing of me, had said, " If Stephen Wakefield should 
ask for her again when ten years are over, and if 
she should still be in the same mind, and there 
should be nothing else against it, they may have 
my consent. I do not wish to separate true hearts. 
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and they will have had sufficient test of the depth 
of their attachment by that time. Only don't say 
so beforehand, on any account." Aunt Monica 
added to this her own permission to come when he 
should be disposed, only she would like to know 
when to expect him. An answer by return of post 
had made her act in the extraordinary manner I 
had noticed this morning, and this was the 
result. 

" Well, Dorothy, would you rather have been at 
Mrs. Stirling's?" she said to me, when I met her in 
the hall, as the dressing-bell rang. 

It was the nearest approach to a joke which I 
had ever heard her make, and thus deserved an 
answer, but I don't think I gave her one. 

She was very kind, asking Stephen to stay and 
dine with us, and treating him with marked atten- 
tion. I was too happy to think much about it, but 
the pleasant atmosphere was very agreeable to me, 
and the evening was wonderfully short; Too short, 
I thought, when Stephen said good-bye. 

" We shall be glad to see you again, when you 
feel inclined,*' said my aunt cordially ; " and per- 
haps you may be able to stay longer next time. 
Dorothy, why don't you second me ?" 

" Stephen understands," I said, and then the 
front door opened, and he went out into the dark- 
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ness, not altogether darkness though, for the stars 
were brilliant 

" Will he catch the train, do you think ?" said 
Aunt Monica, as we turned back into the hall ; "he 
has only ten minutes." 

" Quite enough," I said ; " he will walk fast, and it 
IS a glorious night" 

" And to work to-morrow by nine ! Well, it is a 
fast world, and he is a busy man. Dorothy, I give 
you joy, for I believe he is a good man too." 

I suppose it was nothing very remarkable, taking 
all things into consideration, that I should shed a 
few tears after the day's excitement. At any rate 
Aunt Monica did not seem to think so. Her good- 
night kiss was longer than usual, and she blessed 
me. As for myself, I felt I was in a dream. 

The next morning the happy reality began to 
dawn upon me, and life became glorified into some- 
thing blissful and sweet. It had troubled me the 
evening before to see Stephen altered — his auburn 
hair grown thin and grey, and his face worn and 
lined. But now all sorts of happy plans came to 
my aid to give him rest and comfort I was well 
off, that was one great mercy, and I would try by 
degrees to make him work less hard, and smooth 
out some of those deep-cut lines. I was past my 
first youth, certainly, and perhaps ought to have 
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been wiser, but I built many a castle that Septem- 
ber morning, as I gathered flowers, and busied my- 
self in all the little duties which fell to my share. 
That Aunt Monica should be so kind about it 
touched me deeply, for I knew it must have cost 
her something to help to bring about a meeting. 
Indeed, I have learnt since that she had found "only 
a drawing-master" a difficult thing to get over, 
If he had been an R.A., or even an artist who had 
exhibited, it would have been a very different thing. 
But a teacher of girls and boys, plodding on in a 
commonplace way from day to day, not holding 
any position in society to speak of — it was a trial 
to her, and she bore it bravely. For myself, the 
fact of my engagement, even though it was to a 
man of whom the world knew nothing, gave me a 
certain iryiportance in the eyes of the few friends we 
had in Essenford, and when Mr. Moorhouse heard 
from Aunt Monica that it was no sudden attach- 
ment, and that we had waited ten years, he half 
apologised for having treated me as a child so long, 
and owned he had been mistaken in thinking me 
always one of the happiest of beings, without a care 
in the world. But after all, I wanted dear old 
Knowley to share my happiness ; and the flowers, 
and the sky, and the cathedral, seemed to sympa- 
thise with me more than my human friends. I 
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could not talk about it, for life had become an 
altered thing, and I seemed half afraid of the joy 
which was so new an experience. 

From Stephen's mother and sisters I had very 
affectionate letters, and early in October came an 
invitation from Aunt Jane for me to visit her. The 
girls were away, and she was lonely, it would do 
her good to have me for a time. 

There were no obstacles now, so I went, glad to 
be with Aunt Jane again, and happy in the prospect 
of seeing Stephen from time to time. I left Essen- 
ford with a soft haze upon it, through which the sun 
promised to burst triumphant before many hours 
were over, and I arrived at Worcester Terrace in a 
thick fog. London must be a very unpleasant place 
to live in, I thought. 

But a warm welcome, bright lights, and talk, soon 
dispersed my impressions, and I heard a good deal 
about Stephen that first evening, which rejoiced my 
heart, for it only confirmed all I had ever thought 
and believed of him. 

" I have watched him," said my Aunt Jane, "as 
I might have watched had you been my own child, 
and I anxious to prove him worthy of you. He 
has gone through difiiculties and privations, under 
which a less brave heart would have fainted long 
ago, and he has worn a bright face always. I guessed 
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the State of affairs some time ago, and Bertha was 
always sure of it, but hopeless as it all seemed, he 
never showed depression or even discontent. But^ 
Dora, it has been no easy task for him ; and if there 
needed anything to make me admire him more than 
I used when he was younger, it would be the lines 
on his face, for they are eloquent to me of so many 
victories gained on a hard-fought field. Child, be 
thankful that so true a heart is yours." 

I made some inarticulate assent, and she went on : 

" He is no genius, as perhaps you know " 

That was rather too much, and I protested against 
it, saying I was quite sure that he had only wanted 
opportunity ; but Aunt Jane shook her head. 

" Well, we won't argue about it ; only I was going 
to say that has been another hindrance to him. 
Moderate talent never takes the world by storm, 
and he has made his way by sheer perseverance 
and application — two very excellent qualities, Dora." 
I was willing to own their worth, but still I had 
a reservation in my own mind in favour of genius, 
and I smiled incredulously, I suppose, for Aunt 
Jane laughed softly, and went on. 

"He has left no stone unturned by which he 
could gain knowledge and experience; he has 
studied in the British Museum and the National 
Gallery, and as a copyist I should say he takes a 
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very good place ; but he cannot originate. Never 
mind ! some excel in one thing, some in another ; 
and whatever he does is well done; is not that 
enough ?*' 

" Not quite,** I said ; " I had higher aims for him." 
" Then bring them down to his level I say this 
in all kindness, Dora, and to prepare you for pos- 
sible disappointment." 

But I was not satisfied; only, of course, there 
was the loophole of comfort that very likely Aunt 
Jane was no judge ; so I consoled myself. Yet, 
after all, in spite of my reasoning, I went to sleep 
thinking of the well-known line : 

*^ An honest man's the noblest work of God." 

Mrs. Milward came to see me the next day. I 
had had a good many hard thoughts of her in my 
hasty, impetuous youth, but they had gone some 
time now ; only as I looked into her fair face, and 
saw there the marks which an anxious life had left, 
I felt she had been terribly punished for her folly 
in marrying her second husband, and my heart 
smote me for having once rejoiced in that punish- 
ment. I gave her a hearty kiss as much for this as 
because she was Stephen's mother, and inwardly 
vowed I would try to make up for my injustice by 
being to her the best daughter in the wodd. 
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We were at home with each other at once, and 
talked as if we had been dear friends long ago, in- 
stead of never having met before. It seemed quite 
a natural thing to be listening to Stephen's praises 
and I drank in eagerly all that she told me about 
him and his sisters. 

"They would have come with me," she said, 
" but I wanted you all to myself, this first time ; 
but Mrs. Percival must bring you to us to-morrow." 

I wondered if she had ever felt any jealousy of 
me; it always seems to me it must be a severe 
trial to a mother's heart when she feels she is no 
longer the first object with her son. Certainly, she 
had had time to overcome this feeling, if it had 
ever existed ; for she had known Stephen's love 
for me ten years ago. Nevertheless I was grateful 
to her for the way in which she treated me, as if I 
were something that had long been dear, and which 
possession only made more valuable. We sat on 
and on, till the autumn afternoon faded into 
twilight, and the darkness had gathered outside, 
and we were only aroused to the fact that it was 
growing late by Stephen's knock at the door. 
Aunt Jane had discreetly vanished in the early 
stages of our talk, but now she reappeared, and I 
had to make haste in order to be dressed by 
dinner-time. 
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''Remember, a long day to-morrow/' said Mrs. 
Milivard, just at the last ; '^ be with us by ten, and 
stay as long as you can." 

We took her at her word, and went. It was a 
very tiny house in which they lived at Hampstead ; 
the rooms were smaU, but everything inside and 
out was as nice and pretty as could be. The one 
sitting>room had a bow in it with plants and 
flowers, and there were sketches on the walls, and 
books about, and a piano. The furniture was 
plain, and had seen good service, but there was an 
air of comfort and good taste about eveiything 
which atoned for the want of freshness, and I 
thought it was the most charming little room I 
had ever seen. Kitty and Eleanor looked just the 
same as ever, only less fragile; the former I did 
not see till dinner, as she had pupils not far off, 
but Eleanor and I talked Wimberley over till I 
was almost inclined to be melancholy before Kitty 
appeared at one o'clock, looking so bright and well, 
that we foigot our sad thoughts and were happy 
again. 

I did not see Stephen till six o'clock, for he was 
very busy, and not able to come home in the 
middle of the day. After tea I went with him to 
the room behind the parlour, the room which was 
his own private property, where he taught oc- 
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casional pupils, and painted and read when he had 
leisure for reading, which was not often in his busy 
life. There were casts and models on the walls 
and in the comers, sketches and studies every- 
where, and a picture on the easel which he had 
just finished copying from an original. 

It was " The Little Brigand," and I could see he 
had done it well. It was a faithful copy, but there 
was a something wanting in it which Uwins had 
conveyed, but which I failed to see in Stephen's 
copy. Was it true, then, that Aunt Jane was 
right? That, however well he might copy, the 
fire of genius to give life was wanting? A con- 
viction that it was so pierced my heart with a 
sharp pain, but I would not show it for Stephen's 
sake. 

I need not have feared. He was quite as fully 
aware of it as Aunt Jane could be ; and after a 
while I allowed myself to acknowledge it Love 
need not be blind, though it is invariably repre- 
sented so, and surely it is a great thing for a man 
to be able to see wherein he lacks, and to weigh his 
gifts with justice to himself and them. Yet, at first, 
when I realised that Stephen was no genius, it 
pained me deeply, and I could not but remember 
what my dear grandfather had said years ago on 
that very thing. I put it aside from me that even- 
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Ing, and looked through his pcntfolio, finding 
slcetches there of the dear old church and the castle, 
and a study of the bay tree in the garden at home, 
which called back the old time so vividly I could 
not speak. " These are yours by right, Dolly/' said 
Stephen, as he separated them from the rest ; and 
I took them, and love them stilL 

There were some books on the mantel-piece (for 
the room had no shelves), works on perspective, 
studies of colour, a volume or two of Ruskin's, and 
a Bible. Outwardly there was nothing much to 
distinguish it from an ordinary book, but as I looked 
through them all, I came at last to it; and there, 
between two well-worn pages, I found the old book- 
mark I had made for Stephen years Sigo, with the 
words I had chosen out of regard to his name — 
" No cross, no crown.** Silk and ribbon were faded, 
but the little token of my childish love had been 
carefully preserved. 

Had it been a message of comfort to him in his 
uphill path since ? I could not tell, but the sight of 
it touched me inexpressibly. 

" What is the matter, Dolly ?" said Stephen, as I 
turned away. 

"Nothing: only I found the old book-mark I 
made for you years ago." 

" Never were words more fitly chosen. Had you 
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tried your very utmost you could not have 
thought of anything that would give so much 
comfort or so much strength as those four words, 
my Dorothea." 

I had never heard my name spoken like that 
since my dear grandfather's death, but it seemed 
quite right for Stephen to say it. Was I not God's 
gift to him, and was he not the crown of my life ? 
" I am very glad our names have meanings," I had 
said to him once, and my heart echoed the childish 
fancy now. 

So we talked and made plans for the future, and 
lingered sometimes lovingly on the old days when 
we were in awe of the drab boots, laughing as we 
recalled them, but changing our tone when we 
spoke of dear Knowley; and, through all, firmly 
believing that there never had beeh, nor ever 
could be, any two people so. thoroughly happy as 
we were after our long time of probation and hard 
work. 

They were golden days to us in that foggy 
month of November, for we saw each other often, 
and learned daily more and more of all we cared 
most for, while the thought of our future added a 
brightness to the happy present. December had 
come, and I had only another week to stay, when 
one bright Saturday afternoon we went together, 

i8 
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Kitty, Eleanor, Mrs. Milward, Stephen, and I, to 
look at some new houses not yet finished on the 
side of the hill. 

"You must have a slope for a garden," said 
Stephen ; " it accords with both your experiences 
— at Wimberley and at Essenford, too. And this 
is the very thing. Look!" and he opened the 
gate. 

There was nothing but a long, sloping strip of 
ground, which looked more like a flattened rubbish 
heap than anything else, but which I felt sure had 
hidden capabilities which could be developed. 
The house stood alone, but there were gardens on 
either side, with trees in them, and the walls were 
high. 

"It will do beautifully," I said. And then we 
went into the house. 

It was not finished, but we could see what it was 
likely to be, and I think there was not one dis- 
senting voice. It was small, but well arranged, 
and twice as large and convenient as Stephen's 
present abode. So we fixed upon it, and then 
went to see the landlord. It would be quite ready 
by Lady Day, he said, when we had talked over 
sundry matters with him ; and so we agreed to 
take it, for Stephen and I had settled beforehand 
that there was no need for us to wait longer than 
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Easter, and Aunt Monica had written to signify 
gracious approbation. 

So we turned homewards full of satisfaction at 
our choice, and talking merrily. The brief De- 
cember sunshine was fading as we turned into the 
street where Mrs. Milward lived, but it was quite 
enough to show me a tall man standing in the 
window, and that it was no other than Mr. Moor- 
house. What brought him here ? 

"Is anything wrong .^" I asked quickly, as we 
entered the room. It was so strange to see him 
there that I felt sure something unusual had 
happened. 

"Don't be alarmed, my dear," he said calmly. 
*' Your Aunt Monica has not been quite well the 
last day or two, and she expressed a wish to have 
you at home. So I came; I thought you would 
like it better than travelling alone." 

"Thank you! yes, indeed I should. But how 
did you know I was here ?" 

" I called at Mrs. Percival's, and she directed me. 
I am afraid I am cutting short your visit ; she said 
you were going to stay with her son and daughter 
next week." 

" I was, but that does not matter ; I am sure 
Geoffrey and Bella will understand. Only I want 
to know about Aunt Monica." 

18—2 
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"Don't be alarmed," he repeated, in that tone 
which is sure to have the contrary effect from that 
intended by the words ; " it may not be anything 
serious ; but if we wish to catch the train we must 
go at once. Mrs. Percival will meet us at the 
station with your things." 

There was a good deal of confusion in my mind, 
but through it all, as we walked down to the 
station, I was conscious that Mr. Moorhouse and 
Stephen were talking together, and that I had a 
pain in my heart caused by the knowledge that I 
had thought very little of Aunt Monica during the 
past happy weeks. 

It seemed wrong to have been so happy away 
from her, but then, over and above every other 
reason, I always felt so much more amiable when 
not with Aunt Monica. Instead of having to 
stand always on guard for fear my temper should 
get the better of me, as was th/5 case at home, with 
people who did not fret me I was amiable without 
an effort, and that added greatly to the pleasures 
of a visit ; for, I suppose, every one likes better to 
feel good-tempered than otherwise. I had even 
begun to think I was not the cross-grained, difficult- 
to-please person that I had formerly believed 
myself; and, mingled with my concern about 
Aunt Monica, which was real enough in its way, 
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there was a lurking sort of conviction that I was 
returning to bondage and to the hard work of 
hourly controlling my unruly self, which was quite 
enough to make me preoccupied without anything 
else. 

Neither of my companions spoke to me till we 
reached the Hampstead station, where we took a 
train which would bring us considerably nearer the 
terminus we were bound for. Afterwards we all 
went in a cab to our destination, and there was 
Aunt Jane waiting for us. 

" Your luggage is all right, dear ; and if I have 
not packed everything you must let me know ; and 
keep up your spirits. I dare say Miss Willis will 
soon be better; it was quite natural she should 
want you." 

Aunt Jane kept running on in this strain as she 
stood by Stephen at our carriage window, when we 
were waiting to set off. I had had a little talk 
with him while Mr. Moorhouse was taking tickets 
and conferring with Aunt Jane, and now he said 
nothing ; only I knew he was there, which was 
some comfort. 

Just at the last. Aunt Jane called out : 

"You will find *The Ogilvies' in your bag, Dora: 
read it, unless you can sleep." 

We were off then ; and to divert my thoughts I 
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looked at the other occupants of the carriage. An 
old gentleman with a book, and a middle-aged lady 
with her knitting. Mr. Moorhouse sat opposite, 
looking straight before him ; at least, so it appeared ; 
but as he had spectacles on, and the light of the 
lamp shone upon them, I could not tell whether he 
was looking at me, or only meditating. It was 
partly because this made me feel awkward that I 
opened my bag, and took out " The Ogilvies." 

I certainly did not read much, though the book 
was not to blame for that ; but it was difficult to 
forget the cause of this unexpected journey, and I 
found myself reading page after page without ar- 
riving at any clear notion of the story. The most 
uninteresting novel that ever was written would 
have answered every purpose just then. After a 
while Mr. Moorhouse went to sleep, and following 
the example of my lady companion, I took some 
knitting out of my bag, and worked for a little 
while. But I was soon tired, and glad to return to 
" The Ogilvies." 

Interest gradually awakened. I turned to the 
first page, and began again ; reading steadily on, 
and half forgetting what, nevertheless, caused an 
undercurrent of disquietude to run along with the 
story, in the society to which my author had intro- 
duced me. I could not sleep — ^that was out of the 
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question — and I was feeling very tired and head- 
achy, when we reached Essenford. 

We went up the hill in a fly. How quiet and 
solemn the old city looked in its placid sleep ! 
Lights here and there only served to deepen the 
shadows, and the cathedral clock, as it chimed the 
quarters, had a sound of awe on the still air. As we 
stood at the door waiting to be let in, I noticed that 
the lamp opposite the great west door brought into 
prominence from the surrounding darkness the 
figure of a saint with that chastened look which 
only a sculptured face can wear, who, with upturned 
eyes and folded hands, seemed waiting for some 
more perfect grace of patience. I was gazing at it 
with all my heart in the gaze, when Mr. Moor- 
house's " Well, Dorothy, are you not going in }" 
made me aware that the door was open, and that 
the servant who had opened it looked very white 
and tired. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

As we reached the landing Miss Raymond came 
out from Aunt Monica's room, and closed the door 
behind her. I had not expected to see her, but 
words cannot say how glad I was, for her very face 
seemed to bring strength and repose with it. I said 
nothing, but I held her hand in mine as she told us 
that Aunt Monica was sleeping now, and that she 
had seemed better during the early part of the 
evening. Mr. Moorhouse, finding his services were 
not any longer needed, went home to his mother, 
who would be sitting up for him, he knew ; and 
then Miss Raymond went with me to my room. 

" But can't I see Aunt Monica ?'* I said ; " I am 
not at all too tired to sit up with her, and I should 
like to be with her when she wakes." 

" Better not, Dorothy. Your wisest plan is to go 
to bed and to sleep. To-morrow morning you will 
wake up fresh and strong, and ready for nursing : 
to-night you must rest." And, discouraging me in 
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my eager desire to know everything about this illness, 
which seemed so sudden, she left me to undress, 
returning in ten minutes with supper on a tray, and 
a glass of hot wine and water, for I was cold if not 
hungry. She sat by me as I obeyed her wish to 
see me eat and drink, and then she left me ; and 
that which I should have said was impossible, hap- 
pened — T fell fast asleep. 

I did not wake till the sun was shining, and the 
bells chiming for morning service. I sat up, and 
the truth flashed upon my bewildered brain. Aunt 
Monica was ill and wanted me : I must be all 
the comfort to her that I could, so I began to 
dress. The house seemed very quiet, and when I 
opened my door to listen, no light showed from 
Aunt Monica's, though it was partly open. A fear 
seized me that she was worse than had been re- 
presented, and I made haste to be ready, to do my 
best for her. Miss Raymond came into my room 
before I had quite finished, and told me all that I 
wished to know. 

It was about a week ago that Aunt Monica had 
complained of cold and feverishness, but she had 
thought it would pass off, and would not have me 
summoned home, as Mrs. Moorhouse wished, as she 
said it would shorten my visit. A doctor had been 
called in, but he had seen no cause for anxiety at 
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first ; it was only yesterday that the feverish symp- 
toms had worn a serious aspect, and when Aunt 
Monica had expressed a wish for me, he had said, 
** Send for her at once." Miss Raymond had been 
with her two days. She had heard of her illness 
from Mrs. Moorhouse, and had come without invi- 
tation, sapng she felt at home in a sick-room, and 
might, perhaps, be of use in this. There was no 
improvement in Aunt Monica's condition this morn- 
ing : but she was quite conscious, and had asked for 
me ; so Miss Raymond made me take some break- 
fast preparatory to going into her room. 

I was inclined to rebel at any hindrance, but I 
submitted. I am wiser now than I was then, and 
know how many things are requisite in a nurse over 
and above kindness and affection ; but then I did 
as I was told simply because it seemed a matter of 
course to obey Miss Raymond,gentle and quiet as she 
was. But I was no longer at the breakfast-table than 
necessary, and then I went into the darkened roouL 

I could not see very well, but I could tell by the 
tone of her voice, that Aunt Monica was more ill 
than I had ever known any one before. Her hand 
was burning, but she held mine close, and I kissed 
her. ** Don't do that again," she said, and I felt 
hurt, just when I was most anxious to be a comfort 
to her. 
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"It is not wise," she added: "that is what I 
meant You must not be ill too. How is Stephen .?*' 

" Quite well. He sent his love to you, and will 
look for a better account of you soon." 

"I think it is doubtful whether I get better, 
Dorothy. At any rate I want to make sure of one 
or two things. It is never wise to put off." 

The words went to my heart with a keen pang. 
I had not greatly loved Aunt Monica, but I had 
known her all my life, and the thought of what we 
might have been to each other smote me sharply, 
and I felt inclined to blame myself for it all. Miss 
Raymond had left us alone, and the subdued light 
of the room was very solemn, while the dim outline 
of my aunt's face on the pillow, in its very vague- 
ness, was full of awe to me, as I looked. 

" Have you fixed when you are to be married ?'* 
she asked, in such a decided tone that I felt it was 
right to put aside any scruples as to fitness of time 
and subject, and answer her questions as clearly as 
I could. 

" We thought of next Easter." 

" That's right. Don't put it off, Dorothy. Pro- 
mise me." 

I hesitated, for though I had the fullest faith in 
Stephen, I was seven-and-tvventy, and one is apt to 
be less convinced of the certainty of anything at 
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that age than at seventeen. Fifty unforeseen events 
might occur, and I ventured to say so, at last, after 
thinking it over. 

" I mean, if I should not get better — don't let tliat 
hinder it, Dorothy." 

I could only say, " Dear aunt!" for I felt troubled 
and unhappy. 

" Promise me, Dorothy." 

I promised her, and then she seemed more at 
rest. And presently she asked if we had found a 
house. 

So I told her of the one we had chosen, could it 
be only yesterday afternoon } It seemed a very 
long time ago now. But I recalled everything as I 
had seen it, and then she lay quite still for a little 
while. 

It was Sunday morning, and from time to time 
the deep voice of the cathedral organ rose and fell 
with a subdued sound. I could have followed the 
service with its aid, had I been so disposed. Just 
now I could think of nothing but Aunt Monica 
lying there so ill and dependent, so unlike herself 
I longed intensely to be of some use, some comfort 
to her : but I had never understood her, and I did 
not know what to say. 

Miss Raymond came in soon, and we saw that 
my aunt was dozing ; I could only hope that there 
might yet be an opportunity given me of drawing 
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nearer her heart, for I felt we were so sadly far 
apart, and yet my happiness seemed uppermost in 
her thoughts. Dr. Brewster came twice that day^ 
and though he said he could not possibly tell how 
the illness might end, I was the only one besides 
Aunt Monica who really seemed to fear the worst. 
Every one thought a favourable change might take 
place in ^ few days. 

But the days went on, and she grew worse. After 
that first morning she did not try to hold any kind 
of conversation with me, though twice she saw Mr. 
Moorhouse, and talked with him for a few minutes. 
Miss Raymond was very kind in directing me, so 
that I could be really of use, and every word of 
thanks or mention of my name I treasured, as 
night followed day again and again, and I watched 
and waited, with a vain longing for more than I had 
ever known, feeling, with some unreasonable desire, 
that, in the prospect of parting, her heart would 
open to me at last. 

Stephen's letters were a great comfort throughout 
the sad time, but an awe cast by the shadow of 
death was upon everything ; yet over and above the 
human love I fqlt so precious, I realised a divine 
strength bewaring me up, as nothing earthly can, and 
I waited and watched, not altogether hopeless, 
though very sad at heart. 
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There came a time when even the words I had so 
looked for and dwelt upon ceased to be spoken, 
when the fever gained ground, and my aunt wan- 
dered, and in her delirium spoke of the father she 
had loved in her childhood, and of the mother 
whose grave was side by side with my grand- 
mother's in Wimberley churchyard. Occasionally 
she would say something about a difficult duty 
to fulfil, and a wild intractable nature to subdue, 
but for the doctor's sake she would her best And 
once (and this was harder to bear than anything, 
because of its comical side, which .was so pathetic 
when brought up at a time like this) she said : 

" Most decidedly. My only hope is in a drill- 
sergeant, for I never saw a child walk so badly.** 

It hurt me to feel that my childish shortcomings 
should weigh upon her even now, and it was difficult 
to be philosophical under it, and to remember that 
she was not answerable for what she said. And, 
after all, I had been a very troublesome child. 
Occasionally I could hear the word " Charlie," but 
never in any connected way, so that I had no idea 
to whom she referred. 

Miss Raymond insisted on my walking for at 
least an hour every day, and I reluctantly obeyed 
her, going at a rapid pace three miles out on the 
Roman road and back again, quite alone; for. 
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though the doctors had pronounced the illness not 
infectious, it was as well to be careful, and, besides, 
I could not have talked to any one just then. 

This was what I thought ; but one morning Mr. 
Moorhouse went with me, and I certainly had 
never in my life talked to him so much before. I 
was somewhat listlessly watering the plants in the 
dining-room window, when I saw him cross the 
green with an old gentleman whose very white hair 
and beard struck me rather, for I did not recognise 
him as any one in Essenford. 

The two were walking slowly, and evidently 
talking on some subject of deep interest ; but just 
opposite our gate they parted, and Mr. Moorhouse 
came in, looking very grave indeed. 

" I suppose there is no improvement ?' he said, 
as he came in. 

" She is rather quieter," I said. " Dr. Brewster 
says I am to go out, but I would much rather be 
with her." 

" Very likely ; but the doctor knows best. Be- 
sides, I want you, Dorothy." 

I could not imagine what for, but I dressed 
myself quickly, and we went out of the house in 
silence ; indeed, we had left the Precincts behind 
us and were some way on the old Roman road 
before he spoke. 
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It was a bracing morning, cold but bright, and 
the straight white road (called in that part of the 
world the High Street) was very pleasant to walk 
upon, and to look at, with its borders of grass 
double its own width. The wintry sun shone on 
the green turf, and here and there a robin was 
singing in the hedges. My heart felt lighter for 
being out of doors, and I was just going to remark 
on the blueness of the sky, when Mr. Moorhouse 
said quickly : 

"I suppose you have no idea who that was I 
parted from at your gate.^* 

" I don't know," I replied ; " only there was some- 
thing in his face that reminded me of Aunt Monica." 

" It was her brother." 

I started. 

'* I never knew she had a brother," I said. 

" Of course you did not. She would not allude 
to him where there was no necessity. The fact is, 
Dorothy, he was a dreadful trial to the family. We 
were at Oxford together, and I knew the scrapes he 
got into. I can't think how it was, for his father was 
particular enough ; but anyhow, this poor wretched 
fellow went wrong. He got into debt, and gambled, 
and things grew worse and worse. That was 
when your father was a boy. Then worse came. 
He was tutor to the son of a nobleman (I need 
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not mention names), and to get himself out of some 
horrid fix, he — well, forgery is an ugly word, but 
that's the long and short of it ; he signed the name 
of his pupil's father, and he was transported. They 
were very good in hushing it up as far as possible 
but the sin was there, and the stain of it. It upset 
your grandfather terribly, and as to Monica, she 
has never got over it." 

I could only say, " How sad !" 

"Yes. I suppose, Dorothy, you have had no 
idea that your Aunt Monica and I were ever 
engaged ?' 

" Not the least in the world." 

" It was so, nevertheless." 

I was silent, remembering how Aunt Monica had 
always inveighed against the idea of the marriage 
of cousins. But, probably, she had had no such 
scruples in her young days, for it is wonderful how 
much more clearly we see the right or wrong of a 
question when there is no personal feeling to bias 
us one way or the other. Mr. Moorhouse seemed 
independent of response on my part, and went on : 

" I never saw a woman so handsome, so altogether 
nice as she was in those days, and we were as 
happy as possible, looking forward to our marriage 
in a few months, when this trouble came upon us 
like a blow. True, w^e had known how far from 

19 
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blameless • poor Charles's life was" — (" Ah !" I 
thought, "I know now whom she meant by 
Charlie") ; " but still we were ignorant of a good 
deal, and when this terrible disgrace came Monica 
said she could never marry, and she gave me up 
there and then." 

" That was very hard," I said. 

"Hard? That is far too mild a word. It 
nearly killed me, but there was no moving her 
from her purpose. She would not let me ally 
myself to one bearing a dishonoured name ; for she 
has always been rather proud, as you perhaps 
know. I thought at first she could not really care 
for me, but one day I came upon those lines : 

^ I could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honour more,' 

and that let in a little light on the subject. But 
nothing would ever induce her to alter her mind ; 
and so, and so '* 

Mr. Moorhouse was a rather nervous man, and a 
slight movement of his hands finished the sentence. 

I looked up to him with sudden reverence in my 
heart. I had always liked him ; but, to my mind, 
a man who had kept unmarried for the sake of his 
first love, was a being of a higher type than was 
often met with, and I had no words to express 
what I felt 
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" You may have thought your aunt occasionally 
hard and bitter; I myself have observed something 
of the sort from time to time. But she does not 
mean to be unfeeling, I am sure." 

" I have thought her hard, especially in matters 
where love was concerned," I added rather quickly, 
and half sorry for the words the moment they were 
out of my mouth. 

" Ah ! don't you know, Dorothy, there are those 
who can't bear to see the likeness of their own 
griefs in other people's lives ? I believe one who 
had so carefully shielded her sorrow from the 
world would resent the idea of any similar grief in 
another's heart. Poor Monica !" 

" And her brother ? Poor man !" 

" Well, you can imagine I did not entertain the 
most friendly feeling towards him. And that is 
another thing upon which I have often meditated. 
I believe if my own happiness had not been 
concerned I should have pitied him for his sin, 
and tried to act a brother's part towards him. 
As it was, the total gloom it cast over all my 
hopes made me unable to see any cause for pity ; 
I was angry with him, and — if he was guilty 
of one crime, then, assuredly, I was guilty of 
another, for I wished him dead over and over 
again." 

19 — 2 
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I said something about that being quite natural 
under the circumstances. 

" For the sake of all things good, don't excuse 
sin on the ground of its being natural," said Mr. 
Moorhouse vehemently. "What was I, to fling 
stones at this poor wretch because he had yielded 
to temptation such as I have never known, when I 
would willingly have taken his life in payment for 
my happiness, and felt myself justified in doing it ? 
No ! Dorothy, sin may be natural, but it is sin fo r 
all that. I was worse than Charles." 

" But — I don't understand. When did he come ? 
Does she know ?' 

" It was only last evening. They have always 
corresponded, my mother receiving the letters be- 
fore your aunt came to live here. But lately, he 
says, the longing to see her once more seemed too 
strong for him. They — I mean she is a person of 
very strong affections, and — well, I believe Charles 
has the same kind of heart, after all, poor fellow ? 
though I did denounce him as utterly bad and vile 
when he came between us." 

" Oh, surely she will get better ! How dreadful 
it would be if they could not speak to each other 
after all !" 

"Don't talk of it." 

"What is he going to do ? Is he staying with jrou.^'* 
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** He IS staying with us. He knows the crisis 
must soon come, and he could not bear to be away. 
He was terribly cut up when he found how ill she 
was. It is a miserable business, Dorothy ; I never 
felt more foolish in my life." 

I believed he was almost crying, and I looked 
straight before me, not knowing what to say. Pre- 
sently he went on : 

" He IS a widower, and has two sons. They are 
well off, it seems ; people do get rich out there in 
spite of their antecedents. My mother has tried 
to cheer him about his sister, though I don't feel 
half so hopeful as I did before he came ; of course, 
it cannot make any difference, but it seems more 
difficult to be sanguine when so much is trembling 
in the balance." 

** It would be too terrible if he were to find he 
had come too late !" I said, for the horror of it 
smote me keenly. 

"Perhaps it was as well he found us all so 
anxious ; it broke down all barriers at once ; and, 
whatever comes, I have got his forgiveness." 

"I think he needs your forgiveness," I said 
warmly. 

*' Well, well, that may be. We are quits now. 
Poor Charles! And to think he should look so 
old !" 
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Mr. Moorhouse himself was grey, and he stooped, 
but it is natural to picture the absent as we saw 
them last, and I did not wonder at his being 
impressed. I felt for him with all my heart, 
but also I felt most deeply for the poor alien 
brother. 

It was a calm winter day : no sound but the 
occasional chirp of a robin in the hedge-row broke 
the spell of quiet which seemed over everything as 
we walked along. On either side were fields, some 
with rich brown earth lying fallow — others quiet 
pasture meadows looking bright and green. The 
blackness of a group of firs by the roadside con- 
trasted impressively with the light blue of the sky 
and the pale gleam of the sunshine on the fresh 
grass of the mound below. 

» 

" Is that a tumulus ?" I asked, simply because 
the silence was becoming oppressive, and I wanted 
the sound of a human voice for company. 

" Yes ; graves everywhere ; it is a strange world. 
Love and hate, life and death, truth and dishonour. 
What a mingling of good and bad ! Why, Dorothy, 
we are miles away from Essenford! Let's turn 
back at once." 

" I had no idea Aunt Monica had ever had a 
trouble like that," I said presently, having some 
idea that to prolong the talk would not be distaste- 
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ful to him. "I knew, of course, that my dear 
grandfather had had great sorrow, and that she had 
borne her share of it, but I had no idea of anything 
of this kind." 

" No ; she is not one to talk ; but she can feel as 
deeply as any one — deeper than most. I think you 
may consider it a privilege to have been brought 
up by her." 

Here I cannot say I agreed with him, and I said 
I was afraid we had never understood each other. 

"And yet she loves you." 

" Yes ; I suppose she does." 

" Suppose ? Let me tell you, Dorothy, you have 
been her one thought, her one care. Looking at 
you two, as I have looked for nearly every day 
during these past ten years, I have been jealous of 
you often and often. It may be an odd thing to 
own, but it is the truth." 

" I wish, oh ! I wish," I said, as the old grief 
surged over me, and my heart swelled with the 
longing so familiar to it — " I wish she had shown 
me her love. You don't know how I would have 
prized it, or what good it would have done me. I 
never knew it, I never guessed it ; and now you tell 
me when, perhaps, it is too late, and we can never 
draw nearer than we are." 

" Don't say that, Dorothy. There is hope still ; 
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and if — ^well, if we have to give that up, there is 
another world.** 

And that was the last thing he said on the 
subject. It was growing late, and the afternoon 
sun was casting long shadows on the red roofs as 
we drew near the city. The bells would soon 
begin to chime for service, and we hurried on, for 
we were both tired, and a little faint. 

"Come to us first,** said Mr. Moorhouse, as he 
struck into the nearest way to the Vicars' Court ; 
" I want you to help to cheer up poor Charles, and 
the sooner you become acquainted the better." 

We went into the dining-room ; Mrs. Moorhouse 
was there with her white-haired nephew and the 
doctor. The dear old lady was drying her eyes, 
but Dr. Brewster's tone was cheering, and so were 
his words. 

" Yes, she is better ; I have some hope of her 



now.** 



"Thank God!" said the vicar. 

As for me, I quite broke down, and ran away 
to Mrs. Moorhouse's room, whither she soon 
followed me. 

We calmed down presently, and Mr. Moorhouse 
went to the cathedral, leaving me with his mother, 
for Dr. Brewster had told me to stay an hour or 
two, as I could do no good at home. Under the 
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circumstances it was only natural that her nephew 
should be her theme. 

"Poor fellow!" she said, "I do feel for him 
deeply, and yet I have hated him from the very 
lowest depths of my heart." 

It had always seemed to me that an odour of 
sanctity pervaded the atmosphere of the Vicars' 
Court. Mr. Stirling and the other minor canons 
were men of steady and calm demeanour, and Mrs. 
Moorhouse and her son were outwardly models of 
that quiet, gentle piety which is apt to haunt the 
dwellings under the shade of a cathedral. It was 
strange to me that beneath such well-ordered ex- 
teriors there should be smouldering the ashes of a 
once raging fire whose existence I had never sus- 
pected. It was good for me to be taken behind 
the scenes, and shown revelations such as these, 
and I felt drawn towards this dear old lady as I 
realised what fierce struggles she must have gone 
through before she could speak of her hatred of 
him who had blighted her son's life as a thing of 
the past. An overwhelming sense of the endlessness 
of the consequences of one man's sin came over me 
as I sat by her side in the twilight. His own life, 
his sister's, his cousin's, his aunt's — nay! had not 
even mine shared in the withering punishment 
which the consequence of sin is in itself? It 
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dawned upon me then that much of the hardness 
which had so distressed me was due to the fact of 
Aunt Monica's painful experience ; I could under- 
stand and excuse it now, but it had been a very- 
painful discipline for all that 

'* Your Aunt Monica is a person of wonderful 
self-command/' said Mrs. Moorhouse presently. *' I 
have admired her very often on that account ; but 
she has a feeling heart, poor girl ! and when she 
gave up Philip she hurt herself quite as much as she 
hurt him. I always thought it a mistake — I think 
so still — but she did it for the best; only sometimes 
I think that a sacrifice which is not called for has 
a hardening effect. It has made her bitter and 
exacting in some cases. It is impossible to help 
seeing it, dearly as I love her." 

We sat and talked a little longer, and then I went 
home, with what different feelings, from those that 
had filled my heart when I left it in the morning ! 
Hope that we might yet be happy together, and a 
great pit}- for my poor aunt, had taken possession of 
me, and a cloud seemed lifted from my life. I per- 
suaded Miss Raymond to go and take the rest she 
so much needed, while I kept watch with a thankful 
heart. 

I always look back to the period of Aunt Monica's 
convalescence as of a growing time of tender 
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thoughts, wherein the charity which covereth a 
multitude of sins seems ever the most prominent 
feeling. In the light of Mr. Moorhouse's startling 
and most unlooked-for confidences to me, I saw 
things softened and subdued, and I learnt to 
make allowance for many before much-rebelled-at 
peculiarities in my aunt's training of me in my 
early days. I have read somewhere in an essay on 
extremes, of the danger people are in, when trying 
to avoid Scylla, of running into Charybdis. I think 
Aunt Monica did not escape this danger. She had 
certainly had two very painful experiences of the 
evils of over-indulgence in her brother and in my 
father. She had suffered too keenly not to be on 
her guard when I, another unruly and impulsive 
creature, fell into her hands for training ; and the 
result was what I have described. I do not know 
that it did' me more harm than would have been the 
effect of over-indulgence, but I am quite sure it was 
a mistake on her part, though she acted for the 
best. It was a comfort, at last, to be able to think 
kindly of her, and the Christmas Day which I spent 
between her room and the Cathedral, was a very 
peaceful, happy one ; and the days which followed 
were not less so. I did not see much of her brother. 
She was very weak, and quite unequal to excite- 
ment of any kind ; so, as soon as he knew she was 
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out of danger, he went away for a while, leaving Mr. 
Moorhouse to prepare her by degrees as he best 
<:ould. His aunt and cousin were very kind to him, 
and I should imagine his life had been as full of re- 
morse and suffering as his most bitter enemy could 
have wished. He bore the traces of it in his hand- 
some face. I do not think he ever felt quite com- 
fortable in England, though it must have been nearly 
forty years since he had left it. He stayed till Aunt 
Monica was nearly well, and I am quite sure it did 
her more good than anything else could have done, 
to see him again. As soon as she could bear it, he 
spent part of each morning in her room, and came 
in and out from the Vicars' Court many times in the 
day, so that she saw a good deal of him. Of course 
no one but I knew his antecedents, and that confi- 
dence of Mr. Moorhouse was sacred, more especially 
as I do not expect he would ever have given it had 
he thought Aunt Monica would recover. I am 
quite sure she would, even in her softened mood, 
have resented the idea of my having been admitted 
into the secret. 

Miss Raymond lefl us at the end of January, and 
then the old life, with a great difference, began 
again. Perhaps it was that I was looking forward 
to the end of it so soon to come, or that my aunt's 
physical weakness touched me, or that her own 
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heart was more at rest ; at any rate, we ceased to 
jar upon each other as formerly, I had more patience 
with her, and she with me. Whether this improved 
state of things would have lasted I cannot say, but 
this I know, it was very pleasant at the time, and 
what with Stephen's letters and the thought of 
Easter, my life was extremely bright. 

*' I shall miss you very much, Dorothy," my aunt 
said to me one morning. We were going to 
Hastings for three weeks, and she seemed to realise 
more clearly than usual that she would not have 
much more of me afterwards. I could only answer 
her with a kiss, for my heart was full. " I am 
growing into a helpless old woman," she went on, 
which was scarcely true; but she was tired, and not 
very strong. 

" I suppose you would not like Miss Raymond to 
come and live with you ?" I said, rather timidly, for 
it was a daring suggestion to make. 

" I could ask her," she said, apparently approving 
of the idea. But when I expected her to say more, 
she only remarked, "It must be nearly church-time,*^ 
and so I left her. 

I went alone before the bells began to chime. It 
was what I had often wished to do— to walk quietly 
by myself down the long nave, and stroll through 
the chapels and aisles unattended. Rich lights 
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from the east window, stained with thdr radiance 
the shrines and tombs by which I lingered, and 
then lost themselves in the darkness of the carved 
oak of the choir. In the solemn silence a thought 
came to me of the *' eternal years," and of the wide- 
. ness of that mercy whose measure is infinite, and 
not to be limited by our narrow minds and hearts. 
The frets and cares of life sank into littleness before 
such a thought, and the very happiness which had 
been given me after my long waiting, great and full 
as it was, was swallowed up in the perception of 
that greater Love which withholds as well as gives, 
in mercy, and blesses even when it takes away. 
Afterwards came the service, and I left with a 
strengthened heart. 

That afternoon we went to Hastings. Miss 
Raymond came to us there, and returned to Essen- 
ford with us. She is there still, although my aunt 
no longer needs her ; but it always comforted me 
to know that in the last years of her life she had so 
true and loving a companion to make herdays bright. 
It was four years ago that my Aunt Monica died. 

The dear old garden at Essenford was bright 
with spring flowers when we returned, and my 
heart was full of hope and peace. God had given 
a restful ending to a long time of conflict and wait- 
ing. Could I be otherwise than thankful ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

We were married on Easter Tuesday. It was a 
quiet wedding, only Stephen's immediate relations 
and my own, with Miss Raymond, made up the party 
in the cathedral, where Mr. Moorhouse married us. 
Afterwards we went to Wimberley for a fortnight, 
that being the utmost limit which Stephen felt he 
could allow, but we made the most of it. 

The dear old place, with its castle keeping guard, 
and the sun shining on the shingles of the low 
church spire, how beautiful it looked that sweet 
spring afternoon, and how delightful it was to be 
among the old familiar scenes again. The time was 
all too short for the fulfilment of our plans, which 
had been made some time ago, and commented 
upon in our letters over and over again. Bridget 
and her husband were delighted to see us, and it 
seemed so natural to be with them again that, more 
than ever, I missed the dear face so associated with 
the old home ; I could almost believe I was in a 
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dream, from which I should soon wake and find 
myself a child again^ side by side with my grand- 
father in the chaise, or on his knee in the study. It 
was a trial to pass the old house, but I did more 
than that, I even went into it, for Dr. West invited 
us to spend an evening, and we could scarcely refuse, 
but I did not enjoy it much. Miss Minchin we 
found looking much the same as on our first ac- 
quaintance, twenty years ago. She welcomed us in 
an elaborate manner, and talked in her own style 
for a considerable time, evidently looking upon us 
as children still. She had given up the school some 
little time, owing, she said, to the restlessness of 
young minds and bodies, which she was fully con- 
vinced grew worse and worse with each generation. 
It never seemed to enter her head that she might, 
with increasing years, be daily less able to bear it 
We talked of our dear friend Knowley, and she shed 
a few natural tears, saying it was among the inscrut- 
able decrees of a beneficent Providence that she 
should have been removed first: but adding that 
her comfort had been amply provided for in the 
devotion of a great-niece, who had been with her 
since. We had met this estimable young person 
at the door, and she had given us the impression 
of one perfectly able to take care of herself, as well 
as of her aunt. Then Miss Minchin spoke of old 
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pupils whom we might remember, and showed us, 
with some pardonable pride, presentations from the 
members of the chapel, of whose Sunday School 
she had been superintendent more than fifty years. 
And last of all she brought into the room, and pre- 
sented to us, with much ceremony, an old china 
bowl, valuable for its age and the quaint designs 
upon it, which she begged us to accept as a wedding 
present, in remembrance of the instructress of our 
youth. It was very kind of her, and we thanked her 
heartily. Then we told her she must come up to 
London some day, and see her gift in its place of 
honour, among other treasures : but she shook her 
head. 

" There is but one more jouniey for me, my dear 
young friends, and that is to ' the bourn whence no 

traveller returns ;' nevertheless, I thank you, and 

« 

am rejoiced that you should think me worthy a 
place under your roof." 

She was a strange mixture of pride and humility, 
this gaunt old governess of ours. I learnt a good 
deal about her on this visit to Wimberley, and 
found that in her own humble sphere she did a 
deal of good. Her creed was a narrow one, but, 
up to her light, she tried to win others to the ser- 
vice of that Master whose " aged handmaid " (ac- 
cording to her minister's phrase) she was. And 

20 
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her charities were by no means few. Indeed all 
that we heard of her kindness to others made us 
wonder more and more at her oppression of poor 
Knowley, which had been patent to every one. We 
came to the conclusion that, as the best of us are 
inconsistent in a greater or less degree, so the poor 
old schoolmistress, fretted and vexed by a life she 
should never have chosen, had never realised where 
the fault lay, but had stormed, and fought, and 
rebelled against her daily annoyances till she had 
felt she did well to be angry, and that her chronic 
antagonism vented itself naturally where she met 
with no opposition. We saw her often during that 
happy fortnight, and I believe our attention to her 
pleased her mightily. 

The weather was perfect, showers and sunshine in 
true April fashion, with opening flowers, spring 
scents and sounds. Up in the churchyard in that 
sacred spot where my dear grandfather slept well 
after the " fitful fever " of his life, daisies sprinkled 
the grass with their snowy stars, and the wall- 
flowers were coming into bloom. The tramp's 
grave which had so much of my childish com- 
passion was solitary still, and though no sunbeam 
could reach it, yet the birds were singino^ over it as 
of old, and Stephen reminded me of that Septem- 
ber afternoon long ago, when I had confided to 
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him my special feeling for the poor wayfarer whom 
no one seemed to care for. There was a new rector, 
but the old clerk and sexton was the same ; and, 
as we found him one morning clearing the moss 
away from the inscription on an ancient tombstone, 
Stephen likened hinv to Old Mortality, and drew 
a sketch on the spot, which we showed him after- 
wards to his great delight and satisfaction. 

We passed our days in revisiting old scenes, 
gathering flowers in the woods and lanes, sketching 
favourite bits of scenery, living in a world whence 
care and sorrow had for a while departed, under 
the influence of the sweet spring-time of love and 
hope. Nothing happened to mar our enjoyment 
till the fortnight was nearly over, and then, as if to 
show us that ours was only the life common to 
mortals, a little cloud darkened our sky. 

Itwasa glorious morning, young leaves in their first 
tender, delicate green were unfolding in the beech 
woods, and Stephen, with an artist's eye, was calling 
my attention to the effects of the sunshine on the 
smooth bark, and on the velvety, moss-covered 
bank before us, when he caught his foot in one of 
the spreading roots which stretched across the path, 
and only saved himself from falling by catching at a 
low branch overhead. " It is nothing — only ajar," he 
said, as he pulkd himself up, but his face was white, 

20 — 2 
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and he could not stand. He did not faint, though he 
was very near it, and my difficulty was — to get him 
home. He had hurt his knee, and though he made 
light of it, I knew very well that ever since the ac- 
cident in his boyhood that knee had been weak, 
though in his walk it was scarcely perceptible, and 
there were not many who knew anything about it. 
I have an unfortunate habit of seeing to the very 
end of a probable trouble, and now there swept 
over me the fear of losing my husband, for whom 
I had waited all these weary years. But I spoke 
cheerfully, and did what I could for him, and 
presently he told me to go on with my sketching, 
and suggested touches here and there to heighten 
the effect of the soft lights. I obeyed him, all the 
while possessed with a great anxiety, but he spoke 
lightly of his hurt, saying he should soon be all 
right again, and when we had sat there another 
hour he said he thought he could go home. So we 
went down the bank, Stephen laughing at his in- 
ability to do more than jerk himself forward, and I, 
though my heart was aching, laughed too, for I 
knew he was trying to raise my spirits. Once on 
level ground he could manage better, but when we 
reached our lodgings, and I had settled him on the 
sofa, he fainted away. 

Mr. Stevens, for whom I sent off our landlady 
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in haste, was out, but Dr. West came, and under 
the rough handling which it seemed to me he gave 
the poor injured knee, Stephen opened his eyes. 
" What's the matter, doctor ?" he said, as soon as 
he could speak. 

" Nothing much ; there has been a sudden jar, 
but a few days' rest will set that to rights again. 
Don't stir from the sofa to-day, and to-morrow you 
will be better able to move." 

Then he wrote a prescription for some lotion and 
went away. 

" Never mind, Dolly," said Stephen, when the 
doctor was gone; "it is nothing, I assure you. 
Where's that sketch ? I want to look at it" 

I gave it to him with averted head, for my eyes 
were full ; but I would not distress him if I could 
help it, and I went to put aside my walking things, 
and get a little composure. 

" Should you like me to read to you .?" I said 
later in the day, for he seemed too tired to talk. 
" I think there are a few books on the landing up- 
stairs." 

" Overhaul them then, by all means ; they are 
sure to be choice." 

" Here they are," I said, returning with my arms 
full. "Now which shall it be.? 'The Scalp 
Hunters,' 'Friendship's Offering for 1827,' 'Her- 
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vey's Meditations among the Tombs/ ' The Family 
Economist/ ' Robinson Crusoe/ and three volumes 
of 'The Evangelical Magazine/ There's variety, 
at any rate/' 

"*The Scalp Hunters' would scarcely be soothing, 
and the sentiment in the ' Friendship's Offering ' 
might be overpowering. Hervey sounds doleful, 
and ' The Family Economist * savours of cookery. 
'Robinson Crusoe' is always charming, so we'll 
have that, Dolly ; and if I shut my eyes, I shall 
think we are in the old nursery on a Saturday after- 
noon, with Bridget mending stockings, and saying, 
'Well, I never!' when the interest thickens; so 
now I'm ready/' 

He closed his eyes, and I read till I could see he 
was asleep, and then I read on to myself It was 
more than two hours before he awoke, and then he 
was so refreshed, though so penitent for having 
proved indifferent to even the attractions of the be- 
loved old book, that I laughed at him, too delighted 
to see him less suffering to have room in my heart 
for any other consideration. 

Mr. Stevens came in the evening, and made light 
of the injury to the knee, if such it could be called* 
advised rest for a day or two, and said nothing 
more was wanted. I was willing to have faith in 
his words, and when, two days afterwards, we left 
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Wimberley, I could have smiled at my own fears, 
for Stephen seemed as well as ever. 

The furniture which Stephen had chosen made 
the new house look very cosy and home-like, and 
we settled down in it at once, beginning our new 
life in the most natural manner possible. The 
arranging of the garden was a great delight to me, 
and there was always something fresh for Stephen 
to admire when he came home from his worki 
which was at all hours, for some of his pupils were 
in the neighbourhood, though he had others more 
distant. 

Aunt Monica came to visit us, but she only 
stayed a fortnight, so we were generally quite by 

m 

ourselves. 

I had often heard that the first year of married 
life was apt to be a series of attempts and failures, 
a constant being rubbed the wrong way in the 
efforts of husband and wife to get used to each 
other's faults and peculiarities. I cannot say that any 
discomfort of this kind entered into my experience. 
I did my utmost to make Stephen happy, and he 
was always satisfied. Our love was such a certain, 
well-assured thing, that we could afford to laugh 
at any little mistakes we happened to make, and 
nothing occurred to mar the sweet peace and content 
which blessed our life till the little cloud which had 
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arisen in the beech-wood at Wimberley b^an to 
gather and spread before I was aware of it. 

My cousin Grertrude was married in June, and 
two days later, as I was watering my pinks and 
stocks in the garden, which was deepening in 
beauty every summer day, I heard myself called, 
and, looking up, I saw Stephen at the window. It 
was so unusual to see him there, when it was his 
custom to come straight to the garden when he 
returned in the evening, that a sudden fear took 
possession of me, and I ran in. 

" What is it, dear r I said. 

" Nothing much, Dolly ; only I am tired, and shy 
of those steps.* 

" Is it your knee ?" 

*'Yes; it burns rather; but I dare say it is 
nothing. I shall be better presently." 

" Come to the sofa, then," I said. " I am afraid 
you have been walking too much." 

" The fact is, I walked very little ; but you know 
my aversion to omnibuses." 

I smiled, for I remembered that on the day he 
had first come to Essenford, he had made his call 
ten minutes later than it might have been, because he 
preferred his own legs to the conveyance in question. 

"Yes, I know; but I hope you were sensible 
to-day r 
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"Yes ; but, in getting out, I think I jarred my 
knee again ; there was no spring in me, and I felt 
a shock when I put my foot to the ground. But I 
dare say it is nothing. I shall be all right to- 
morrow." 

" Why can't you let Eleanor take your pupils for 
a few days ? She is quite equal to it." 

" She is not strong," said Stephen ; " I should be 
sorry to tax her." 

It seemed to me that in the matter of physical 
strength Stephen was as little endowed as his 
sisters ; but such a notion I knew he would scorn, 
so I said nothing : only I sent a note to Eleanor, 
and she came up to answer it herself. 

Of course, she would be thankful to help him, 
she only wanted one or two hints as to the needs 
of certain pupils, and what might be expected of 
her. She made fun of herself, and prophesied that 
every one would be too charmed with her to wish 
to let her go when they knew her value; and 
Stephen laughed ; but the words entered my heart 
with a sharp sense of pain, for again I saw to the 
extreme end of a probable sorrow, and it was hard 
to bear. 

Eleanor took Stephen's pupils not one week, but 
till the summer holidays came, for the mischief at 
work in his knee increased, and the doctors began 
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to look grave. " I think," said one of them to me 
one morning when he had been a long time, in 
Stephen's room, and we went together afterwards 
into the drawing-room, " I think an operation is 
necessary ; I don't see how else to remedy the evil. 
And, after all, to sacrifice a limb for the sake of 
life is worth the trial." 

" Yes," I answered. I was prepared for this end 
to the long sharp suffering, and I knew that Stephen 
was too. " But would it be the end ?" I asked. 

" There is always a risk, but it is the only alter- 
native. We might save him ; indeed, there is 
every reason to hope we should. There is none 
unless." 

" I am willing, if my husband is," I replied. 

We went through a good deal the next two or 
three days — I mean Mrs.Milward and I; for Stephen, 
after the amputation, seemed to sleep most of the 
time, and when he woke, had scarcely strength to 
speak. But gradually he revived, and one happy 
day in the end of August, we brought him down- 
stairs, and he lay on the sofa, looking out of the 
window at the flowers in the garden. 

There were asters which I had sown in the 
spring, and geraniums and verbenas I had planted 
later on. All through these anxious weeks of 
nursing I had not been able to attend to them, but 
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the servants had done their best to supply the 
need, and now there were brilliant tints of scarlet 
and crimson, and a softer colouring of pale lilac 
and creamy white for Stephen's eyes to rest upon, 
as he lay and looked. 

"It is very beautiful," he said. "Come here, 

Dolly." 

I stood by him looking out. 

" I should not like to leave it all," were the next 
words he spoke. 

I bent over him, and laid my cheek on his head. 

"Why, Stephen dear, we have got you down- 
stairs, and are doing wonders. Why should you 
talk like that r 

"I don't know; only we are so very, very 
happy." 

That very same thought had been in my mind 
ever since we were married. I could not answer 
him lightly, so I said : 

"God gave us our happiness, Stephen, and we 
waited a long time for it." 

" Yes, I know ; but sometimes I forget the time 
that went before ; and of course it is right to be 
happy ; it would be dreadfully wrong not. But it 
does not seem to belong to this world ; I think that 
is what I mean." 

"Surely God loves to see us happy .^" I said. 
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" Don't distress yourself, dearest Let us be thank- 
ful for the present" 

" Yes. Only I know we ought to be willing to 
give all up at His bidding ; and, Dolly, I am not 
willing." 

It was very, very hard. I could not speak, but 
there was a prayer-book on the table near, and I 
opened it. The pages, from long use, parted at the 
words, " O My Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from Me, except I drink it. Thy will be 
done." I put the book in Stephen's hand, and left 
him with it. 

He smiled when I came back, and talked no 
more of sad forebodings, and indeed from that day 
he seemed to gain strength. He managed to walk 
with a crutch, and we took long drives. The fresh 
air revived him in such a way that in less than two 
months he seemed his own cheerful self again. 
Not quite robust, but that he never was, and the 
doctors strictly forbade anything like work for 
some time to come. He rather troubled at this, 
but I asked him what was the use of my money ? 
and then he was silent. 

We were very happy during this time of con- 
valescence, he was never fretful or exacting. 

" I only wish with all my heart he was !" said one 
of the servants who had helped to nurse him, and 
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who looked upon this amiability as the worst pos- 
sible sign. " It may be easier to nurse them, but a 
fractious patient is always the most satisfactory in 
the long-run." 

But I only smiled at her, and rejoiced inwardly, 
for I had hope now that my darling would be 
spared to me. 

Mr. Moorhouse came up in the autumn, and 
stayed a few days with us. Aunt Monica was not 
strong, and scarcely equal to a journey, but looking 
forward to our coming to Essenford before long ; 
and we promised to go. She had offered to spare 
Miss Raymond to us when Stephen was at the 
worst ; but though I saw all the kindness of the 
proposal, it had seemed wise to decline it, for Mrs. 
Milward and I had never needed much assistance. 
We had always plenty of visitors ; Aunt Jane and 
her remaining daughter, Geoffrey and Bella with 
the children, came to see us once or twice every 
fortnight, and late in November Fred gave us the 
greater part of a week, and did us good, for it could 
not but please Stephen to see the brother whose 
young and struggling days he had watched over 
doing justice to his training, and filling an honour- 
able post in the world. 

There had been some talk of Stephen's taking up 
his teaching after the Christmas holidays ; that is 
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to say, he talked and I dissented. He had a 
wholesome horror of a man who would live upon 
his wife's money without working himself, and 
though — ^heart and soul — I agreed with him, still I 
felt that his delicate health might well make an 
exception in his case, and it seemed that this 
anxiety to go back to his duties was doing him 
harm. 

" If only old Nell doesn't knock up," he said one 
evening, when we had been discussing the matter. 

I reminded him that she had only a few of his 
pupils, that the rest were otherwise provided for, 
and that it might do Eleanor good to have practice 
in teaching. 

" She was always so delicate," was all his reply. 

I believe that, though Kitty and Eleanor had 
been the subject of their family's most tender care 
for years, because of certain symptoms of possible 
consumption, it had never entered into any one's 
head that Stephen might have inherited the same 
tendencies. It dawned upon me now when he was 
speaking of his sister, that the eyes that were 
growing so brilliant were his, not hers, and that his 
cheek flushed, and his hands were very thin. A 
little, short cough broke the silence, as I realised 
all this, sending a fresh pang to my heart, and 
making it difficult for me to speak. 
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"Well, we will ask Dr. Bacon when he comes 
to-morrow, and abide by his decision," I said at 
last, and he agreed. 

The doctor had not seen Stephen for some time, 
but he had written to say he should be in the 
neighbourhood to-morrow, and would look in. He 
was an old friend of my Aunt Jane's, and had seen 
Stephen at her wish when he was first ill in the 
summer. I awaited the result of his visit with 
more anxiety than I cared to show, and felt my 
heart beating when afterwards I asked him what 
he thought. 

" I don't quite like his look," he said ; " why 
don't you get him away for the winter, at least for 
what remains of it ? Go to Ventnor ; it is within 
easy distance; but don't lose time, for, so near 
Christmas as we are, we may have frost and cold 
any day, and then it would not be wise." 
« Shall I tell him, or will you .?" 
" You. Do it naturally, that's the chief thing." . 
It is so very easy to say, "Speak naturally,"^ 
but when one's heart aches as mine did then, it is 
difficult to do. Happily Stephen was so unselfish 
that he never suspected any more than appeared, 
and when, later in the day, I said something about 
the Isle of Wight, and how pleasant a few weeks 
there would be, he caught eagerly at the idea, and 
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said it was the very place he wanted to see. 
When could we go ? 

" To-morrow, if you like/' I said, " because if we 
wait, Sunday will intervene, and it seems a pity to 
lose this nice weather." 

** We must let my mother know," he said, and 
then asked for " Bradshaw," that he might look 
out the trains. 

Mrs. Milward asked me privately if the doctor 
had expressed any fears, and I told her my own. 
Poor woman ! a grey shadow seemed to fall over 
her white face as she listened. 

" But we may be taking it in time," I said, speak- 
ing against my own convictions, in order to cheer 
her. " A winter in a warm climate often does won- 
ders, and we must hope. Fortunately, he is taking 
most kindly to this proposal, and when once he is 
there, he may shake off these symptoms, and get 
up his strength." 

She looked incredulous, but we did not show 
Stephen our fears, and the next day we set off. He 
bore the journey well : on the look-out, as usual, 

« 

for any beauty to be found in the wintry landscape : 
and though very tired when he reached the hotel, 
he slept better, and the next morning went out in a 
chair, while I walked by his side. 

It was so mild and warm that we dismissed the 
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chair-man, telling him to come again in the course 
of an hour, and I sat down on the floor of the 
chair, and we admired the view together. 

"Fancy how beautiful the comet would have 
looked in such an open sky," said Stephen, who had 
watched it over the house-tops at home last Sep- 
tember. " What a sense of vastness it gives one, 
Dolly — sea and sky — what was that poetry you 
were reading on Sunday } Something recalls it, but 
I cannot remember the words." 

So I repeated : 

" There's a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There's a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty." 

" Go on," he said, and I went to the end of the 
verses, feeling anew their beauty, as I recalled them 
word for word. They suited the time and place, 
and we did not talk much afterwards till the man 
came to wheel Stephen home. 

For the first fortnight there seemed an improve- 
ment, but afterwards I was less satisfied. Dr. Bacon 
came down one afternoon, and went up again by 
the mail train ; but he seemed to speak as an oracle, 
and I could not glean anything from him. .Then a 
few lovely days tempted us out, and we explored a 
little, and Stephen seemed better again : he had 

21 
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always such delight in what was beautiful, and here 
he saw it in abundance. He even made a sketch 
one day as he sat in his chair, and worked at it at 
home afterwards. Hope and fear alternated in my 
heart, but one evening in January, when he called 
me to the sofa that he might say something to me^ 
I was prepared for the worst 

"Should you think it very changeable of me,. 
Dolly, if I said I should like to go home?" he 
asked, with his burning hand holding mine, as if he 
felt he must soon let me go. 

" Not changeable, dear, if you like it. But would 
it not be better to wait a little, and see how you 
get on? You have scarcely given the place a 
trial." 

'* More than a month ; and I grow restless. Don't 
think me troublesome, but indeed I should like it 
above all things." 

" Very well, dearest. When shall it be ?" 

" To-morrow." 

"That can easily be managed. Only you are 
«ure you would not like to see a doctor first ?' 

" Quite sure. Dorothea, my darling, we must part 
before long — and I would rather be at home." 

I feh it would be cruel to contradict him, and 
refuse to let him talk : so I told him as well as I 
could how happy I had been,, and how I prayed 
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that we might still be happy, in spite of his feeling 
so ill just now. 

" We shall be happy," he said, with his beau- 
tiful smile lighting up his face, "but it will be in 
heaven." 

I could not help a few tears then, though I con- 
trolled myself for his sake, while he talked in that 
bright, unselfish way of his, which, had been his 
charm even when a boy. I listened, treasuring 
«very word he spoke, and longing, oh ! how in- 
tensely, to keep him with me : for how could I live 
without him } ' 

Outside a calm sea was murmuring faintly on the 
beach below, but it did not soothe me : my heart 
throbbed too loudly for any but a Divine power to 
still it. I was only conscious that my darling 

was slipping away from me, and then But 

my heart refused to realise the blank — ^and with 
that spirit of contradiction which sometimes pos- 
sesses us in moments of extreme grief, I suddenly 
found power to hope that, after all, these fore- 
bodings of Stephen's might be only the outcome of 
a state of weariness, and that, at home, with all 
pleasant influences round him, he might be a 
<lifferent being. 

But I let him talk : and the very decision to go 
home seemed to do him good, for he slept better, 

21 — 2 
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and was ready for the journey when morning 
came. 

For a little while after his return he surprised us 
all, but the cold winds of March told upon him, 
though we shielded him in every possible way, and 
when Easter came there was nothing left for me 
to do, but watch over him and comfort him to the 
end. 

For he died. Died when the brightness of a joy 
long withheld had dawned upon him at last ; with 
the prospect of such happiness before him as is not 
given to all, only wanting him to live and appreciate 
it, and with loving hearts round him to whom he 
had devoted his life, and who knew not how to let 
him go. We had been married one short year 
when thef deep sorrow of widowhood was given me, 
and I was left lonely in the house we had chosen, 
and which was henceforth sacred to him for ever. 

Why should I write about such a broken life as 
his ? Simply because there has often come to me a 
thought, which is nowa settled conviction, that a great 
mistake is too often made in counting those lives un- 
fortunate or imperfect, which end as his did. There is 
an instinct in every human heart which craves perfec- 
tion, and feels outraged when our aims and our lives 
fall short of it. But this world is not all. If indeed 
there were no hope beyond, then a bad ending such 
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as we call it in books, would prove the last drop 
in our draught of sorrow, poisoning and withering 
our very life. In the sight of Him who made these 
wondering, throbbing, exacting hearts of ours there 
may be a perfection which we are too blind to see — 
a sweet promise of something better, where we are 
only conscious of blight and death. When my dear 
old friend spoke of the Mother of our Lord as a 
type of that incompleteness which we fret against, 
she hinted at a deep mystery of which we know 
not the solution. But the spring-tide with its fresh 
young life testifies, as surely as do the fading leaves 
of autumn, to the faith that we as Christians hold. 
" Sown in weakness, raised in power," is the key- 
note to our hymns of trust ; what God has created, 
that He will surely satisfy — if not in. this world, 
then in that which is to come. 

There are flowers in my garden still, and I have 
no lack of bright faces around me. Stephen's 
mother, dear to me for her own sake, as well as for 
his, has been my companion for many years. His 
sisters are with Fred, in* his Devonshire rectory, but 
they often visit us, while Bella's youngest girl has 
so twined round our hearts that we almost consider 
this her home. I have seen my cousin Bertha more 
than once lately, but I am no nearer understanding 
her than I was twenty years ago : but Jenny believes 
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in her, and I am quite willing to own my want of 
comprehension. Of those who are gone, my dear 
Aunt Jane and Mrs. Moorhouse I miss the most. 
Bridget and her husband are living still, indeed it 
was through them that I heard the unwelcome news 
without which this record might never have been 
' written, for it roused my indignation, and set me 
thinking over the old times, till the desire to give 
my thoughts expression grew upon me unawares. 
It is some time now since Mr. Moorhouse told me 
of the death of Aunt Monica's brother, but I have 
a tender feeling of pity for him still, which is only 
natural, considering the circumstances under which 
I saw him for those few weeks, which seem now so 
long ago. 

But as I think of the old days with their mingled 
joys and sorrows, I realise what a twisted thread 
life is to most of us : and if, in this little record, I 
have lingered more over the sorrows than the joys, 
it is not because I think that life is altogether sad 
(because that I know to be untrue), but that I be- 
lieve that in all seeming imperfection there is a 
lesson which we are often too blind and too impa- 
tient to learn. God gives and withholds as He sees 
best, and we know that His wisdom is infinite. 
Therefore the longer I live the more closely I cling 
to the creed which Knowley held, and which I hold 
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most firmly also. Else why, side by side with 
Stephen's likeness on my mantelpiece, should there 
b e that photograph of Carlo Dolci's "Mater Dolo- 
rosa," and, underneath, the words : 

" He who God's will hath borne and done, 
And his own restless longings stilled ; 
What else he does or has foregone, 
His mission he hath well fulfilled !" 



THE END. 
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